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This December our cover shows chil- 
dren at- a community party receiving 
Christmas presents from a masked and 
genial Santa Claus. We are indebted for 
this picture to the Publicity Department 
of the Community Federation of Boston. 


NOVEMBER SELLOUT 


Over two thirds of the churches joined 
in the Unitarian War Service Council’s 
project for November, with the foilow- 
ing gratifying results: 

Our ministers ordered 27,000 copies of 
Dr. Eliot’s Message to Unitarians, which 
was printed for distribution to their con- 
gregations on World Order Sunday, No- 
vember 7; 6,269 free copies of the Novem- 
ber Register, dedicated to Unitarians in 
the nation’s service, were distributed to 
Unitarian men and women in the Serv- 
ices; 20 free copies were sent to each 
Unitarian chaplain for distribution. 

In other words, the November issue 
was a sellout. The War Service Council 


and the Register announce this fact with 
pride, though regretting that they have 
no more copies of this issue for sale or 
distribution. 
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books, was a contributor to the Register in April of this year. 


Believe,” 


His article, 
was reprinted and circulated in a larger edition throughout the country. 


“This I 


He is extremely busy at present on his biography, on special war work and on illus- 
trations for a book soon to be published by the Beacon Press, concerning which 
announcement will be made in an early issue of the Register. 
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FEW days ago we met in Washington with 
Attorney General Biddle. A small group repre- 
senting labor, church, race and civil liberties 

sought Mr. Biddle’s vigorous investigation of the recent 


brutal assaults on Jewish citizens in Boston, on Negroes 
in Detroit, on Mexican Americans along the West 


Coast. The discussion was off the record, but the 
militant insistence of the delegation representing thou- 
sands of Americans that local, state and federal officials 
speed arrests and prosecutions of “the enemy within” 
was very much on the record. 

‘Next month The Christian Register will carry a full 
report on Boston’s recent beatings of Jewish youth, 
stoning of synagogue windows, desecration of Jewish 
cemeteries. Dr.. Frederick May Eliot, Bishop Bromley 
Oxnam and Professor Gordon Allport have published 
statements to the effect that “the whole pattern of 
recent attacks looks like incipient Fascism and gives 
evidence of subversive elements in action.” Those of 
us who have seen Francis Moran’s “Christian Front” 
at work, who have seen the handbills with their vicious 
doggerel and the scrawling letters on the walls, know 
that “incipient Fascism” has already arrived in Boston. 

Governor Saltonstall has on the whole acted with 
forthrightness. The report made to him by Commis- 
sioner Stokes of the State Police holds some promise 
of action to come. But Governor Saltonstall, like 
Attorney General Biddle, must continue to hear from 
people who know the peril that awaits us all if violence 
remains unpunished. We are at war both for survival 
and for human liberty. Anti-Semitism and anti-Negro 
violence are not only sins against the human spirit; 
they are Axis two-edged weapons of terrible effective- 
ness. 

Too many clergy, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
have given circulation to the ugly prejudices that make 
this racial hate grow. Within the family circle many 
a child first hears the words that later lead to violence. 


_ Each one of us can help to stamp the poisons out. The 
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careless slanders against the Irish, the Jews, the 
Negroes, and the Japanese Americans heard from the 
lips of parents can lead to death itself, as refugees from 
Europe will testify. 

Fascist agents may be working near the boys who 


wear brass knuckles on their hands, or they may be 


satisfied to plant the propaganda at the factory gates. 
In either case, the priest, the parent and the teacher 
in the school can end this epidemic if they will. 

The psychological warfare of racial hatred, the 
yellow paint on Boston windows spelling Jew, the 
broken bones and bleeding mouths in Dorchester are 
every man’s responsibility. We do expect action from 
our men in public office. Sedition is a federal offense. 


~ To find its source is Mr. Biddle’s work and that of his 
_ trained investigators. The war must be won at home. 


The streets of Dorchester and Lynn can shake with 
violence as well as those of Buna or the gates of Rome. 
The time to act against the tide of racial hatred is now. 


We Bring dhe Best of News 


Run, shepherds, run where Bethlem blest. appears, 
We bring the best of news; be not dismay’d. 


—Wituiam DrumMonpD 


N December twenty-fifth millions of candles will 
() burn across the continents. Carols will be sung 

from children’s throats in many tongues. Faces 
more familiar with tears than laughter in these recent 
years will*reflect a Christmas joy. But let us not 
surrender to the fallacy that in a world of carnage the 
day is only one of respite for our children to breathe 
the air of happiness before we fire the guns again. 
The prophet child belongs to all. This solemn festival 
brings boldly forth the resolute belief in brotherhood 
as mankind’s dearest hope. Integrity, the equal soul, 
the love of comrades—these hard realities between the 
sons of God belong to men mature and certain of 
direction. Let us, who can, have a day of mistletoe 
and song, with gifts and carols, prayers and celebra- 
tions. “In dulci jubilo” should certainly be sung from 
children’s voices undismayed by frost upon the breath 
or words forgotten in the final stanzas. 

“Run, shepherds, run . . . We bring the best of 
news;” this we cry even though countless families are 
separated in every land, though sons lie in foreign soil 
never to return, though whole populations sit in deso- 
lation under Herod’s heel—these things are true, yet 
still in 1943 we say with William Drummond that “we 
bring the best of news.” Never in the history of man 
have the promises of peace seemed so close within our 
grasp. The song sung from the skies by angel choirs 
has now entered into the hearts of millions who are 
possessed of a new confidence. The common peoples 
of the earth, their armies, their envoys and their toilers, 
have seen the future and their wills are firm. They 
know for what they fight. They are resolved to speed 
the day when all their energies may build for freedom. 
Beyond the battle lines men plan for peace, security 
and joy: blueprints of rehabilitation, bread for all 
mouths, schools for men of every race, swift punish- 
ment for those who split with hate the peoples of the 
world. These earthy fundamentals of a world at peace 
are being framed by men who will not be denied. 


-From the island of Corsica, from the mountain fast- 


nesses of Jugoslavia, from Chungking’s inner fortress, 
over feeble radios of underground republicans in 
France, from yellow handbills smuggled out of Spain, 
the word is one on Christmas Day: “Run, shepherds, 
run ... We bring the best of news.” 
S. H. F. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE BELLS 


What Happened to Us on Christmas Eve 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Music by Grace Castagnetta 


“Wait until they come around the corner.” 
“What is it?” I asked. 

“TI promised not to tell. Willem arranged it. He 
spent two whole days teaching them.” 

I remembered that my younger son had disappeared 
almost as soon as he had come home on leave. His 
theatrical soul was probably up to something and his 
small nephews would be most eager pupils, for they 
had an enormous respect for their handsome uncle in all 
the glory of his uniform. Also my daughter-in-law had 
been ransacking the house for odds and ends of strange 
materials. Apparently something special had been 
getting itself ready for this particular Christmas Eve. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon. It had been 
snowing hard the last three days and the entire land- 
scape lay covered under a heavy blanket of white 
down. But shortly after two o’clock the gray- clouds 
had suddenly been swept away and we even had had 
a short-lived but magnificent sunset. Now the sky 
overhead was brilliant with the lights of thousands of 
stars and it was so still that one could hear the occa- 
sional fall of a few flakes of snow as the branch of a 
tree, unable to carry its feathery load any longer, sud- 
denly bent under this unaccustomed burden and, 
trembling from the effort, resumed its normal position. 

“Let us go outside,” my wife said to me, “and wait 
for them there. You had better take a warm coat for 
it is almost below zero.” 

We went out on the porch and then I heard them 
coming. Willem had done a marvelous job. The three 
grandchildren came marching around the corner lustily 
singing the old familiar tune about the Three Kings. 
Except that Balthasar did not wear the black mask as 
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Cer VHEY have a surprise for you,” my wife said. 


he used to do at home, they were perfect in their 
respective roles. 

Caspar, the oldest of the three, carried the golden 
star of Bethlehem. Right behind him came Melchior 
with the green wreath and finally Balthasar, having a 
hard time trying to keep up with his brothers and 
holding a lighted Jantern on a long stick. 

They stopped before the door of our house and 
were formally welcomed by Mungo, the Newfoundland 
dog, and Noodle, the tiny Dachshund, who had long 
since sensed that this was not going to be a day like all 
others and had joined in the coming festivities with 
the eagerness of two bright dogs who know that when- 
ever human beings decide to arrange a little feast of 
their own there are bound to be welcome scraps for the 
canine members of the family. 

Next the procession marched into the house and 
everybody wished everybody else a right “Merry 
Christmas” and William and Elsie and Sieglinde came 
carrying a whole string of wreaths which they had made 
out of red; berries and leaves from an evergreen plant, 
and all of us went upstairs to the balcony, for this year 
we had decided not to have the tree inside the house 


but had selected a living fir tree that stood in the. 


front part of the garden. That was the spot where 
two dearly beloved old dogs were sleeping their last 
sleep and we had thought it would be nice to let them 
feel that we had not forgotten them and wanted them 
to take part in our jubilation. 

Piet, Jan, and Dirk were bundled up with great 
care, for the thermometer was still rapidly rushing 
downward, and then we waited until my eldest son, 
with his nimble, mechanical fingers, should have 
arranged the necessary switches so that we might 
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“surprise our army of youngsters with the unexpected 


sight of a whole tree turned into the shining image of 
all the glorious things associated with the blessed name 
of Christmas. — 

While we waited, Jannie, who is an inquisitive little 
creature, came to me and whispered, “Tell me, Opa, is 
that the way you used to celebrate Christmas when 
you were as old as we are now?” 

“You had Saint Nicholas, didn’t you?” said Pietie, 
who, being all of nine years old, knew what was what 
in this world. 

“Yes,” I answered, “but sometimes we had both 
Christmas and Saint Nicholas and then we sang the 
same song you sang a moment ago, and it was very 
sweet of you to do this for your old grandfather.” 

“Are the little boys in your village doing this 
‘tonight, just like us?” Jannie continued. Here was a 
difficult question to answer. No use filling their poor 
little brains, already full of bombers and fighting planes 
and jeeps and wicked Japs and terrible Nazis (try and 
keep it away from them these days), with further 
stories of horror. I tried a compromise. 

“Well, it is this way,” I told them. “The boys and 
girls at home probably would like to have a party the 
same as you are going to have tonight. But, you see, 
they are no longer free and for many years now they 
have had very little to eat. And as they have no coal 
and no wood for their stoves, they will probably be 
too cold to stand around and sing. And many of their 
houses have been bombed or burned down and they 
have to live in the cellars, and so I am afraid they 
won’t have quite as good a time as we hope that you 
will have.” 

I felt it was safe to tell them that much. It would 
perhaps make them grateful for all the lovely things 
they themselves enjoyed. Besides, in another moment 
or so our own tree would burst forth into light and 
then they would undoubtedly forget about the children 
in their grandfather’s village. But something must 
have happened to the switch inside the house, and the 
faithful William decided that he, too, had better go 
downstairs and see whether he could be of any service. 
Meanwhile, so as to let little Dirk, too, see the snow- 
covered garden (the poor infant did not quite reach 
up to the top of the balustrade), Elsie had picked up 
that small bundle of red and blue and now she said, 
“Look, darling, look at the pretty stars. Just as we 
used to have them at home among the mountains in 
Switzerland.” 

“Did you have mountains, too, Opa?” Dirk asked. 

“No,” I told him. ‘We had not even so much as a 
hill. Only flat plains, but that way you could look 
around for miles and miles and no matter where you 
went, you could always watch the tower of the Town 
Hall of our village and listen to the chimes when they 
played the old melody of Christmas Eve.” 

Little Jannie interrupted me. “But tonight,” he 
said, quite sadly, “those children in your old home 
won't be able to listen for perhaps there won’t be 
- anyone left to ring them.” 

“TJ don’t know, darling. I have not heard from them 
for years, for they aren’t allowed to write.” 
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“That is too bad,” said Pietie with that finality 
which is one of the reasons why childhood is such a 
happy episode in our lives. “I would hate not to be 
able to write and wish my grandfather a happy 
Christmas.” j 

And then it happened, and it was little Dirk who 
heard it first of all. He pointed at the sky and smiled. 
“How pretty,” he said. “Just like the bells of our 
sleigh in Vermont. I love it.” 

We held our breath. Little Dirk had been right. 
We heard the sound of the chimes of the Tower of 
Veere; 


SS Sea See 


I turned toward my wife. “Our own bells,” I whis- 
pered, and she answered, “I know, but it can’t be true. 
It must be our imagination, although they seemed 
awfully near.” 

At that moment the flickering of a few of the lights 
of our tree showed that the engineers in the cellar had 
apparently discovered the source of their difficulties. 
A few more seconds and the world would be normal 
again. We would sing “Holy Night” and Christmas 
Eve would have begun. There would be an end to 
these mysterious proceedings and no further necessity 
of explaining things that could not really be explained. 
I looked at my wife and she looked at me. All would 
be well and the children would forget. 

But at that very moment there was a most terrific 
clanging that almost took our breath away. This time 
it was the turn of the deep bass bells. They thundered 
their consoling message across the wide spaces of the 


ocean. | 
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The older children were a bit frightened. They 
pressed close to me. “That must be for you, Grandpa,” 
Pietie said, and Jannie, looking up at me, added, “Isn’t 
it nice! They wanted you to know that they are still 
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alive and have not forgotten you and that they, too, 
are celebrating Christmas Eve.” 

But none of us spoke another word, for while our 
Christmas tree broke forth into a brilliant light we 
heard the beloved old song of hope and faith and 
courage and the promise that soon once more there 
would be peace on earth and freedom among men. 


“We all do extoll Thee, 

Thou leader.in battle, 

And pray that Thou still our Defender will be. 

Let Thy congregation escape tribulation.. 

Thy name be ever praised—Oh Lord make us free!” 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
AND THE PLANET MARS 


By HAROLD P. MARLEY 


We are publishing this month a brief portion of a 
manuscript recently completed on “Man Must Live,” 
by Mr. Marley. While these paragraphs are clearly 
lifted out of the larger context, they do present for 
many readers a new interpretation of the Christmas 
Service. 

: Tue Eprror 


T was Christmas time, the best season of the year. 
| es were at the pinnacle of their altruistic en- 

deavor. Red candles came to take the place of ivory 
ones, and kindliness walked up and down the aisles. 
In the months that had passed, the message that the 
minister preached more than any other was “man must 
live.” Now, after Pearl Harbor, he was saying, “man 
must die,” adding one more imperative to the life- 
trinity. This was not the natural kind of death decreed 
by Nature, but a visitation upon those who are the 
strongest and the most courageous. If man goes to 
war, he must die; yes, in these few months when the 
war had settled down in earnest, involving almost every 
nation of the world, the harvest of death had sped in 
geometric ratio. All the-storm warnings, indicating the 
irrational aspects of modern life, had been ignoréd, and 
the wholesale violation of economic laws had borne 
wicked fruit. Nature had ceased to be a teacher and 
was now either a strong rock beneath which one could 
burrow, a cold wind to freeze an opponent, or a full 
moon to light up the airways—not for reindeer, but the 
armored herds of Pegasus. 

Christmas means birth, not death. It means the 
advent of a new hope, not the crucifixion of man’s 
aspirations. How, in this church of the New Trinity, 
could this be made clear? The minister wanted to 
present in his Christmas service something which would 
represent the whole of the life experience, not a mere 
fragment. He wanted to put into a litany something 
which could better be said through poetry than prose. 
He decided to combine a child-christening service and 
a communion service. It required a good deal of polish- 
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ing to brighten the eucharistic vessels, and a long 
search to find a child whose parents were not afraid of 
tradition, but on the Sunday before Christmas he was 
ready. As the sun set, the organ notes blended with 
the meditations of those in the pews who awaited the 
prelude. They had not come as a concert audience to 
throw themselves into the crucible of entertainment. 
Deep within them a fire smoldered, waiting to be set 
ablaze, which would kindle their lives to fresh resolve. 
Their leader entered and lighted the candles in the 
seven-branched Hannukah. From this, the candles on 
the side aisles under the banners of the various religions 
were lighted by two acolytes, one a follower of Con- 
fucius and the other a Mohammedan. f 

There were two parts to the service. During the 
first, the minister spoke of how he conceived of the 
Nativity—the little life which came into being at 
Nazareth, the first-born of a Jewish artisan’s family on 
that night when three planets were in conjunction. 
“Here,” he said, “is an age-old event taking on the 
semblance of the miraculous, partly because men looked 
back upon it through a legalistic and an adoring eye, 
but mainly because it was a supreme event for a young 
mother who kept her eyes on that bright ‘star’ as she | 
lay on the flat roof of her simple abode. For me,” he 
continued, “though the Star of Bethlehem has been 
explained by astronomers as three planets in conjunc- 
tion, it gains, rather than loses its significance. I can 
see all the people quivering with excitement as they 
watch the three bright bodies come closer and closer. 
‘What calamity is to be visited upon us?’ cry the fear- 
ful; ‘what great event is to transpire?’ shout those who 
live hopefully in the morrow. Though this story is 
veiled in the language and lore of another age, it is the 
most appealing of all the birth-stories of all the found- 
ers of religions.” 

When the significance to the human race of new 
life had been discussed, the principals of the little 
pageant took their places before the minister. The — 
mother placed her little son in the arms of a nurse 
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dressed in her white uniform. “Little child,” said the _ 


minister, “we pledge ourselves to care for your physical 
self . . . to do everything we can to bring you the 
heritage of a strong body.” Then taking the boy from 
the nurse he continued, “we affirm your right to the 
best of our race-culture, that you may grow in wisdom 
of mind and earnestness of purpose.” At last, placing 
the child in the father’s arms he said, “let there be a 
blessed circle of obligation including the parents and all 
the agencies of the community, which will enfold this 
tender blossom and safeguard it until, in the days to 
come, he too will take his place in this sacred circle of 
living experience.” 

There was a musical interlude, and then the words 
of introduction for the eucharist. 
have passed since the Nativity,” said the minister as 
a hush fell over the congregation, “and now a little 
life has grown to maturity.” He briefly told of the 
ten years of hard toil, possibly in helping to build the 
Roman City of Sepphoris. “All the while the growing 
intensity of purpose projected this practical dreamer 
into his eighteen-month wayside ministry. He made 
plain the path that twelve other men sought to follow 
with varying degrees of success. Now he has come to 
the end while still a young man. To these companions 
gathered about him, he might have said, ‘Death is not 
a stranger—lo! it has been with us always, only in the 
shadow.’ Jesus spoke from ‘experience. Stones had 
been thrown and he had been warned of plots. Now, 
with these words about the rapport of Life and Death, 
he was ready. He knew that the circle of opposition 
had tightened its grip. He could save Himself—there 
was yet time—but, should he do so, the things with 
which he had identified Himself would be completely 
undone.” 

The minister moved from the pulpit to the com- 
munion table where a white blue-lighted tree cast its 
light upon the silver urn and chalice. His red-lined 
hood was placed about his shoulders. He took the 
bread and said, “Let this emblem remind us of the 
elemental needs of all humanity, for man must live.” 
Then, as he partook of the wine, he spoke amid the 
silence, “And let this represent the common blood of 
all mankind, for man must live with others. Let it 
remind us of the sacrificial blood poured out for the 
many, for man must also die.” 

At that moment a star appeared below one of the 
front arches, dimly lighted, but gradually getting 
brighter from rheostatic control. Facing the star the 
speaker addressed it, in a kind of prayerful meditation, 
“Mysterious stranger! We know not your secret—the 
secret of the Universe. We know only that you are 
guide to mariners and shepherds . . . that you are the 
night watchman over the affairs of mankind. Your 
constancy shames our inconstancy; your permanence 
brings us tidings of our transitory nature. Still, we 
would hitch our little lives to you, O planets three in 
one, even as that Great Life came in conjunction with 
your rare visitation. You are the bright countenance 


_. of our mother, Nature. How little de wo look upon 


_ your beneficence, waiting like dull children for you to 
_ do some magic thing. Shine on, each planet and star 


- 


“Full thirty years. 


be IN MEMORIAM 


The following names are added: 


* 


ALLAN BARDWELL 
Florence, Mass. 


Outver AMES PARKER 
North Easton, Mass. 


The following correction is made: 


* 


Watton P. Vain 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* 


in your azure course! With you on high and with a 
carol in our hearts, we are not lost in the dark waters. 
Let the night come, we are not afraid.” , 

The service over, the man who had conducted it 
paused in the narthex to get the effect of the soft light- 
ing on the simple decorations. Yellows and reds con- 
trasted with the dark greens of trees brought indoors 
for the occasion. A Tiffany window depicting “mother- 
hood,” used most effectively at twilight services, served 
as a focus for the occasion. Here was warmth and 
beauty, without gaudiness. His feeling had long been 
that a service of religion could bring all the arts 
together about some central ethical core, that a service 
could be held which would appeal to all the senses in 
such perfect proportion that it would hft people out 
of the concert hall psychology and cause them to say, 
if they expressed themselves in words, “I have had a 
great creative experience. .. . I can live with my neigh- 


bors. ... I can live with myself.” 
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From the Saturday Review of Literature. Reprinted by permission 


“IT hear the Good Humor Man.” 
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THE CHILD IS BORN AGAIN 


By LAURENCE C. STAPLES 


Laurence C. Staples, Exec- 


| utive Secretary of All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, 
DC: 


of Herod the Great. After a long and successful 

reign, this Quisling before Quisling was losing his 
hold. For a third of a century he had held the Jewish 
people powerless in his strong grasp. But now he 
would be able to carry out the orders of his overlords, 
the Master Race of Rome, no more. 
health been unimpaired, his power was fading. Ruth- 
less cruelty had begotten only bitterness and hate. The 
people were sullen, rebellious. For a time, under the 
leadership of Judas Maccabaeus, they had tasted free- 
dom. And the taste of freedom is sweet to men who 
feel that they are sons of God. In the homes and 
synagogues men were repeating the disturbing words 
of the prophet Isaiah: 

“The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light: they that dwelt in the land of the deep 
darkness, upon them hath the light shined. For unto 
us a child is born. Unto us a son is given—he that is 
to be ruler of Israel. He shall bring forth justice in 
truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged till he has 
set justice in the earth. And the isles shall wait for 
his law.” 

Herod and those about him had never liked those 
words. They seemed to foretell a time when the author- 
ity of men like themselves would be ended—a world in 
which every man would be free to work out his own 
destiny. Still, there was little reason to believe that 
this prophecy would come true. It had been spoken, 
lo these many years ago. Many a child had been born 
since and nothing had happened—yet. No, not yet! 

But even as Herod lay dying, only a few miles away 
the prophecy was fulfilled. “The Child is born.” “The 
Son is given.” In a humble stall at Bethlehem, so 
tradition tells us, Mary gave birth to her first-born. 
She did not know and Joseph did not know that their 
child would always be the Nemesis of tyrants every- 
where. The beautiful stories that cluster about his 
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[Vertes was grave uneasiness in the household 


Even had his. 


birth—of heavenly angels, of adoring shepherds, of 
wise men bringing gifts—are but to emphasize the im- 
portance of his coming. (And is not every birth a 
wonder and a joy?) Herod was vaguely aware of what 
this event meant for men like himself. Goaded by fear, 
he and his kind were to take desperate measures to 
counteract this threat to ruthless power. Children 
were to be slaughtered, and at the end the Child, grown 
Man, was to be crucified. Nevertheless their designs 
were thwarted and their empire passed away, while the 
Child and what he stood for has grown steadily in 
influence and power. 

Nearly two thousand years have passed and today, 
in the households of our modern Herods—nay, among 
a new so-called Master Race itself—great uneasiness 
prevails. They had thought that they were to rule 
the world. They had thought that men everywhere 
would bow to their authority and accept their rule. 
With utter ruthlessness and unrelenting cruelty, they 
sought to force their will upon men everywhere. Again 
children, as well as men and women, have suffered— 
children most of all through the warping of their minds. 

But they have forgotten the Child—the Child born 
nearly two thousand years ago to teach men to love 
God with all their heart and soul and mind and 
strength; to teach men to love their neighbors as them- 
selves; to teach men that religion is not in word or 
form but in kindly thought and in righteous deed. 
Through nineteen centuries his voice and his example 
have summoned men to follow in his way. Every 
Christmas he is born again; born again in the minds 
and hearts of men everywhere who are determined to 
carry on his blessed work; born again in children who 
will be free to grow in wisdom and stature as he grew 
among the Palestinian hills; born again in hearts filled 
with the light of his love for God and man. The 
tyrants hear the footsteps of all these and their boast- 
ing turns to whimpering and their bluster to a whine. 

There was grave uneasiness in the household of 
Herod the Great. There is uneasiness, fast approach- 
ing despair, among his modern prototypes and those 
whom they serve. For again, the Child is born! 


TO THE GHOST 
OF A PAPER HANGER 


Cut, O ghost, your ghastly caper, 
Swastikas unfurled, 

Hang your paper, hang your paper 
Over half the world, 

Empty dust is all that rustles 

In your hapless head 

And moves along the helpless muscles 
Of a man that’s dead. 


Witter BYNNER 
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WE MUST PLAN FOR FREEDOM 


at 


By ANGUS deMILLE CAMERON 


behind the Unitarian movement. It is in- 

evitable that we should think these days about 
the practical realization of that faith both now and 
in the future. Our faith does not become real until 
it impels us to risk ourselves in action. Our affirma- 
tion is one thing; our action is another. It is what we 
do, not what we say, that bears witness to the real 
faith that is in us. 

Remembering this emphasis on action, let us admit 
that when we act we are conditioned by what is 
possible. Any action directed towards the realization 
of freedom now must be guided by an understanding 
of the freedom that is possible now. 

At this point it should be said that it is impossible 
to think of freedom now, or in the future, as unrelated 
to the outcome of the present world conflict. In a 
fundamental sense, the maintenance and the extension 
of freedom on a world-wide scale is conditional upon 
the defeat of the Axis powers. These totalitarian states 
have repudiated freedom as we understand it, not only 
by their acts but by their stated principles. A world 
half slave, half free would frustrate the realization of 
our faith. 

Having said this, let us not assume that the defeat 
of the Axis nations will, in and of itself, restore and 
preserve freedom. Not by arms alone will the world 
be made the dwelling place of our best hopes. We must 
also understand the factors in our civilization that 
made the totalitarian revolt against freedom possible. 
We must confess the blindness and the perverted sense 
of values that led us, directly and indirectly, to con- 
tribute to the strength and the near success of the 
Fascist attack upon our civilization. We have all 
sinned. We have all failed. The blood and pain, the 
tears and sweat of this war are part of the price we 
must pay for our common failure. Recognition of that 
common failure is a necessary prelude to the rebirth 
of freedom in all the earth. 

Freedom can be understood only in relation to the 
social conditions that now exist. As soon as we take 
freedom out of the abstract and put it in the realm 
of practical aims and purposes, we come to a funda- 
mental principle of social organization: freedom within 
any society involves certain limitations of the freedom 
of the individual. There is no freedom without con- 
straint. This fact should be obvious. It was recog- 
nized in the traditional statements of democracy where 
‘it was pointed out that freedom consists in the “power 
of doing whatever does not injure the freedom of 

another.” This principle has become, within limits, 
__the basis of social relations in all civilized countries. 
___ Understanding this, the question is: how far should 
individual freedom be left unrestricted in order to 
; s 


al hes Faith Behind Freedom” is also the faith 


Church of the Messiah, 


preserve the real freedom of the individual, and to 
secure the welfare of the community and a greater 
freedom for all? And this issue must be understood 
in the context of present social conditions and pos- 
sibilities. 

For example, let us consider briefly the problems 
of want and war. We are rapidly moving towards, 
if we have not already reached, the stage in knowledge 
and technique where every man, woman and child 
could secure a basic minimum of food, clothing and 
shelter. “Freedom from want” is a real possibility m 
our time. And yet, the possibility is frustrated in the 
realm of social organization. Why? To a great extent 
because our thinking here is still influenced by the 
nineteenth-century conception of freedom in the realm 
of economics, generally known as laissez faire. 

During that period, it was thought that social 


-forces would adjust themselves automatically. Each 


individual, following his own interests, would serve the 
common good. Actually, this freedom often became 
the freedom to exploit not only natural resources, but 
human beings, for profit. Here, truly, was a betrayal 
of the early democratic principle that freedom should 
further human welfare, not provide a cloak for the 
exploitation of men. 

Under existing conditions, real freedom is no longer 
the result of the free play of social forces. Today we 
must plan for freedom. Individuals will have to accept 
certain limitations of their action. The real problem 
is how to secure a balance between freedom for the 
individual and social control, so that real freedom for 
the individual will be not only preserved, but extended. 

We must have planning in order to secure a wider 
freedom for all men. Our real choice is between types 
of planning. Either we have planning democratically 
controlled in the interests of all, or we have planning 
and social control in the interests of the few. 


Rev. Angus deMille Cam- 
eron, minister of The 


Montreal, P. Q. 
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The important fact is that we can use our economic 
machine and our resources for the welfare of the com- 
munity. “Freedom from want” is a possibility. It 
cannot be brought about through the free play of 
social forces, nor through the unrestricted freedom of 
the individual. If we are to realize the promise of 
real freedom in our day, we must set economic freedom 
within the limits of democratic social control. 

The problem of want is an important issue. Per- 
haps of more immediate moment is the problem of 
war. So, let us consider briefly the possibility of 
achieving a world community in which men will know 
freedom from the fear of war. 

It has become almost trite to say that, physically, 
the world has become one community. That is a fact. 
It may be a blessing or a curse. There is nothing in 
the process itself which guarantees a better world. 
Here again, the element of social control must play 
an important part. 

The fact that the world has become a community 
makes it imperative that in the international realm 
there should be a body of law under which all nations 
may be judged, just as within the nation there exists 
a body of law under which individuals live. Until we 
have done this we shall not have gone very far toward 
the solution of the problem of war. Here again, free- 
dom involves constraint. It involves force. As Emery 
Reves has said in A Democratic Manifesto, a book 
which has brought my thinking on this matter to a 
focus: “If there is one law which can be deduced from 
the history of mankind, it is that whenever and 
wherever force was not used in the service of the law, 
it was used against the law.” 

To use force in the service of the law means enact- 
ing international laws which are equally binding on all 
nations. This is the only basis on which international 


crime can be determined. International law will not 


rule out force. 
must be used. 

I am not interested at this time in the political 
basis for a world community. There may be regional 
developments, or continental organizations, an Anglo- 
Saxon union, or some form of world federation. The 
important thing is to establish the principle that inter- 
national peace must rest on international law; upheld 
by force. 

We can move toward the actual realization of 
“freedom from want” and “freedom from war” in our 
time, provided we understand that the freedom we 
seek is related to the social conditions under which 
we live. As a first step in moving toward a greater 
freedom for all men, we shall have to surrender the old 
concepts of freedom in economics and in international 
organization. Of course, there are dangers. Not 
understanding the real issues, we may surrender our 
old freedoms without laying the foundation for a 
wider freedom. The basic principle is that a greater 
freedom will come only through social compulsion— 
arrived at and administered, democratically, by the 
people. 
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It will simply determine when force 


It would seem most important that Unitarians, 
who have a proud heritage of freedom, should recognize 
the conditions under which real freedom is possible — 
today. We must know the social techniques needed 
to secure real freedom in our time. 

If we wish to preserve and to extend our freedom 
under present social conditions, we must recognize 
where freedom must be socially controlled, whether it 
be the freedom of individuals or of nations. Unitarians 
have an historic devotion to the principle of freedom. 
That devotion must now be tempered with under- 
standing of what real freedom means in our time. 
Here the Unitarian Church can perhaps make its 
greatest contribution. We must know what is 
possible now. To do what is possible now is always 
the historic task, and the major responsibility. 

We do not expect to achieve a perfect, finished 
world. The problems of want and war may never be 
fully solved. But they can be answered, partially, in 
our time, if we understand the nature of our age and 
have a faith that urges us to action. Our generation 
has a great historic opportunity to make choices that 
will determine the future of human freedom. We must 
direct the possibilities of the moment in the. proper 
direction. 

The quest will continue. But we can, with con- - 
fidence, leave the issue of the journey with those 
succeeding generations who take the world from our 
hands. Our main responsibility is not to make the 
task more difficult for them. 

Brunelleschi, the famous Florentine architect, 
closed his specifications for the completing of the 
Duomo’s dome with this injunction: “The master 
builders shall determine the next step to be taken when 
the dome shall have reached the height of 57 feet,” for, 
he continued, “practice teaches what the next step to 
be taken must be.” 

So, in laying the foundations of a better world, let 
us be certain that we lay the first courses truly. If we 
do this, we shall have accomplished our historic task, 
and moved a long way toward the realization of our 
faith. We shall have done God’s will in our time. - 


“How can German Youth Be Re-educated?” by 
F. C. Weiskopf, The Christian Register, April, 1943, — 
reprinted in the Des Moines Register, May 12,1943. 

“Crusader for Equality” by Ramona S. Barth, The’ 
Christian Register, May, 1943, reprinted in Siem 
Rights, September-October, 1943. . 

“A Changed Adam” by Dirk J. Struik, The Chris-— 
tian Register, August, 1943, reprinted in the St. Louis” ¢ 
Post-Dispatch, September 2, 1943. 3 ; 


“RELIGION IS NOT AN EXTRA ROOM” 


A Reply to a Letter from a Young Teacher 


By SOPHIA L. FAHS 


To the Register: 


I should like to express appreciation for the statement of 
the theory of religious education presented by Mrs. Fahs in 
a recent issue and to pose some questions concerning it. 

1. Wherein lies the difference between the subject matter 
described here as being prepared for church school use and 
the subject matter presented in progressive public schools 
under the headings of social studies and science? In my 
kindergarten-primary training at Oberlin College, for instance, 
the material of Bertha Stevens was considered the chief guide 
in the study of nature explorations on the child’s level. And 
as a primary teacher in the Rockford, Illinois, public schools, 
I discovered as great a religious emphasis in science, social 
studies, and general reading material on the part of the ele- 
mentary supervisory staff as is found in Mrs. Fahs’s material. 
Furthermore, not one book described in the article would seem 
out of place in the classrooms of the modern public school. 

2. If it be true, as Mrs. Fahs points out, that “the estab- 
lishment of beliefs and rituals has given men courage to face 
life and death with their heads high,” how can we expect our 
children “to cope creatively with the heartbreaking problems” 
of today merely by placing before them all the beliefs and 
rituals of the world, without the confidence of working within 
and through an internally coherent system fashioned out of 
the collective experience of men and women in one religious 
tradition? Are children capable of “an open-minded investi- 
gation of possible ways of believing and living” until they have 
some frame of reference in which to place the results of such 
investigation, some understanding of the historical and con- 
temporary environment into which they have been born, 
namely the Christian tradition? Is not a preliminary study 


Your letter of August 22 written because of my 

article in the August issue of The Christian 
Register is the kind of letter to which I gladly respond, 
because I sense that there is a kinship in our attitudes 
toward the fundamental values in religious develop- 
ment. I realize also that the questions you have asked 
have probably been in the minds of other readers. 
Let me take up your questions in the order in which 


[= MRS. WILLIAMS: 


you raise them. 


_ religious. 
as a result of her experiences with third-grade children 


- 


1. In good progressive schools, as you point out, 
science is being taught in the elementary grades in 
such a way that we might appropriately call the result 
Bertha Stevens wrote How Miracles Abound 


_in the Avery Coonley School near Chicago. John Day 


a 
e 


entered into partnership with the Beacon Press in 
publishing the book in order that it might be promoted 


_ in progressive educational circles, and the book is being 


widely used by private school teachers. 


This is a 


Bicatier for great rejoicing rather than regret. A high 


religious quality might permeate the science teaching 
in our public schools if teachers could only see how 


such results might be achieved without bringing in 


~ method and spirit? 


of Christianity and its sources a truer application of the 
principle of starting where the children are? 

3. Is Mrs. Fahs being really scientific in her treatment 
of religious education material? She appropriately equates 
the scientific with the experiential and experimental. And 
from this equation come Martin and Judy, How Miracles 
Abound, etc. But when the question of the Bible arises is she 
not beguiled into confusing the content of science with its 
Who is the real experimenter ‘and ex- 
periencer here, the historian of the Near East, the archaeolo- 
gist, the anthropologist, the higher critic, or is it the man who 
says “what is man that Thou art mindful of him?” Whose 
experience then is more valuable for the child to study in his 
search for the truth about life? Are not “those invisible 
factors, within and without, which we regard as being of 
greatest significance” essentially the subject matter of the Old 
and New Testaments? And can we not, by choosing wisely, 
by teaching objectively, by seeing, for instance, how goodness 
and sinfulness can be intertwined in so great a figure as David, 
whose selfishness and lust for power we also have to contend 
with in our time, by portrayirig Amos as a man of fine insight 
with a message that the nations of today might well heed, 
by showing how Paul’s understanding of the nature of love 
can make more concrete our efforts in the direction of world 
brotherhood—can we not in such ways as these help our 
children to learn the most profound and the simplest lessons 
life has to teach? 

Marsorire Derr Writams. 
Director of Church School 
First Unitarian Church 
Berkeley, California 


propaganda for specific sects. Perhaps some of our 
new Beacon Series in Religious Education will eventu- 
ally find their largest use in the secular schools of the 
country. Our point of view, which rests fundamentally 
on the principle of freedom in religion, is the only sound 
point of view from which religion should ever be taught 
in our public schools. It is our hope that the publica- 
tion of such books as those in our series may hasten 
the day when this kind of religious education can be 
promoted in our public schools. 

As long as religion and education are separated, 
however, we hold that it is both appropriate and neces- 
sary that there be some overlapping in the subjects 
dealt with on Sunday mornings and on weekdays; and 
there are an approach and an emphasis in the study 
of nature that the church school can make, that are 
not usually made in the other schools. The three 
books that we have prepared to supplement Miss 
Stevens’ book—A Guide for Teachers, two sets of 
leaflets for children’s own reading on the ten common 
things discussed in How Miracles Abound, and the 
booklet on Leading Children in Worship—suggest ways 
of deepening the religious quality in the study. 

A quotation from the Guide for Teachers is to the 
point: 
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“For children to whom a scientific approach to life is so 
challenging as it is to children of the present day, and for 
whom science is often destructive of religion, it is important 
that scientific knowledge of the universe and the objects of 
worship and ethical allegiance somehow be harmonized... . 
Through reviewing the learnings of the day school (if this 
course does in practice mean repetition), a child should be 
helped to realize that religion is not something he can add to 
his education as an extra room to the house of his life. Religion 
should rather represent to him the architectural symmetry 
of the whole house he is building.” 


2. The fear that, in having children introduced to 
some of the varying beliefs of mankind, we may leave 
them insecure possibly arises from an unconscious 
attitude that we ourselves have toward faiths other 
than our own. Because we have felt the need to prove 
the uniqueness of Christianity, we have been led to 
think that the most important elements in our faith are 
those that reveal our difference from all others. The 
study of comparative religions, however, is confirming 
the words of Confucius: “Religions are many and dif- 
ferent, but reason is one. The broad-minded see the 
truth in different religions; the narrow-minded see only 
the differences.” But if the comparisons are made from 
the point of view of the common experiences back of 
the beliefs, the result is a deepening of the child’s 
security. He can enlarge his own frame of reference 
without destroying his own security, because he comes 
to feel a kinship with all human searchers after life. 

Furthermore, according to our curricular plans, dur- 
ing the earlier years we would emphasize the child’s 
own direct and everyday experiences by means of which 
he should be discovering God for himself. But for 
himself is different from by himself. The adult’s own 
attitudes should also be a silent stabilizer, and his 
beliefs should be shared when the child is ready to 
appreciate them without feeling his own thoughts 
dwarfed in their presence. 

3. In dealing with the Biblical heritage, the 
purpose should always be, as you suggest, to come into 
sympathetic understanding of the thoughts, actions 
and feelings of the men and women about whom the 
stories have been told, so that children may learn 
vicariously from their experiences. The use of the 
archaeologist, the anthropologist and the biblical 
scholar is merely to help in the discovery of the truth 
about these people and the situations in which they 
lived and struggled. Both negative and positive lessons 
are to be learned from them. 

The Bible records, however, are difficult reading, 
sometimes even for adults; the stories must be re- 
written for children. Yet the rewriting must be done 
in such a way that the realities back of the records are 
not blurred in order to teach some preconceived lesson. 
To be honest with our Bible is the first essential if we 
are to be true to the scientific spirit. The volume 
on Moses by Dr. Flight of Haverford College is an 
example of such an honest effort. We need to make 
sure that our children appreciate the real greatness 
of Moses, David and Amos and what was significant 
about them. 

It is indeed encouraging to us to be assured, Mrs. 
Williams, that you and others like you are joining us 
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in our struggle to learn more fruitful ways of guiding 
the religious education of our children. None of us 
would claim a rightness for our conclusions. We need 
to experiment together and to pool the learnings from 
our varied experiences. We thank you for writing your 
misgivings. 

Sorpn1a L- Faus 
Editor of Children’s Materials 
Division of Education 


POEM FOR CHRISTMAS, 1943 


There were black men in that country too, 

“Inferior creatures’—“the insufferable Jew,” 

Or his Jerusalem equivalent 

To Jews preferred. 

Also, and necessarily, the mind 

Cramped, immature, stirred 

By yellowish glints and glitterings of greed; 

The heart squeezed inward on itself 

Like pulpless rind 

Or big blown, bulbous with prejudice, allowing 

The nastier tortures to exalt a creed 

Exclusive. Many who mouthed abstractions, 
bowing 

To principle—good men, good men— 

Who, year after sullen year, 

Poured out their sons’ young blood and then, 

Having purpled and posed and held the canon dear 

(And seen their children butchered) cried, 

“Liberty! Justice! Freedom!” yet denied 

The promised good, 

The stuff of brotherhood, 

In their own provinces, withholding 

In shop or market place or school 

From equal man his equal chance—the fool 

His thin transparent foolishness unfolding. 


And there were heroes, too, who sang and died: 

One in particular, twice crucified 

(Once in the flesh and once when all his words 

Were whisked to Heaven 

And there disposed of, wrapped 

So intricately about, and bound 

In such dark mysteries, and strapped, 

And kept by such a host with flaming swords” 

And angels seven, 

That simple men have lost the sound 

Of his clear singing now, where only the flapped 

And fluttered wings 

And ghostly murmurings 

Are heard; and no clear song). But still 

The God within him sings, 

And still the song, as music will, 

Vibrates our dull hearts’ muted strings. 

Where that same God lies waiting in this hour. 

“Thy neighbor as thyself?” Still rings ; 

The hero’s song, in lovely dower 

Of truth, of ae and of matchless power. 
EE ASS "WARREN 


J OHN ROBINSON: 
/SEVENTEENTH- CENTURY LIBERAL 


By FLOYD J. TAYLOR 


“One may justly say of him that if we reckon importance 
by influence, by encouragement of associates, by the spirit 
which he instilled into a great enterprise, no other founder 
of the Pilgrim colony has higher claims to grateful remem- 
brance than this leader who never set foot upon its soil. 
Others courageously executed the task for which his patient 
ministry had done much to fit them; and the inspiration to 
their endeavor was largely his work. As such, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of one interested in the develop- 
ment of a branch of the Christian Church, or of one investi- 
gating the beginnings of American colonization and _ political 
life, the career of John Robinson is of permanent significance.” 

~—Wiauiston Waker in John Robinson: The Pilgrim Pastor 
by G. S. Davis 


UR knowledge of Robinson’s life is distressingly 
QO meager. The date of his birth can be fixed at 1575 
or 1576, by virtue of an entry in the records of 
the University at Leyden which states that he was ad- 
mitted on September 5, 1615, being then thirty-nine 
years of age. He was born in England, probably at 
Gainsborough, but nothing is known of his family. He 
entered Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 1592, 
becoming a fellow in 1598. Shortly after this he 
became a curate in the Church of England. He became 
associated with the Pilgrim Church at Scrooby soon 
after its formation in 1606, having left the Church of 
England for reasons of conscience. He remained there 
as the members of the Scrooby church were fleeing to 
Holland family by family, making his escape with the 
last of them and finding refuge at Amsterdam, where 
there was freedom from persecution, but incessant 
wrangling among the members of the English churches. 
This was more than Robinson could endure and, driven 
by the conviction that the din of petty bickering was 
the surest way to drown out the voice of God, he led a 
small group to the city of Leyden. There in a few 
short years—for he died in 1625—the great principles 
that he loved were rendered so attractive, as illustrated 
by his life, that they became in turn the foundation 
of that church and later of the Plymouth Colony. 
Robinson was an individualist. Theologically he 


was strongly Calvinistic and became justly famous for | 


his defense of that position in the debates that were 
held at the University at Leyden. Yet, at the same 
time, he was amazingly tolerant of those whose beliefs 
differed from his own. Calvinism was distilled in his 
personality to emerge as the prototype of liberalism. 
The term “Separatist” as applied to the Pilgrim 
Church and Robinson is misleading. Arthur Lord 
quotes Winslow as having said: “The foundation of 
‘our New England Plantations was not laid upon 
Schisme, division or Separation, but upon love, peace 
‘and holiness.” It was not required of members of the 
church in the confession of their faith “that they either 
_renounce or in one word contest with the Church of 


= 
oO 


England, whatsoever the world clamours of -us_ this 
way.” Furthermore, the first minister of the Plymouth 
Church was sent across by the Church of England and 
readily accepted by the Pilgrims—albeit to their sor- 
row. Robinson was, however, the great champion of 
Independency, or the Congregational Polity. He de- 
fined the true church in his Apologia (1619), and this 
is translated in an English edition of 1625: “Neither 
was Peter or Paul more one, whole, entire, and per- 
fect man, consisting of their parts essential and integral, 
without relation unto other men, than is a particular 
congregation, rightly instituted and ordered, a whole, 
entire, and perfect church immediately and independ- 
ently, in respect of other churches, under Christ alone.” 

It should be remarked that the writings of Robin- 
son that appeared during the early years of his exile 
bear more than a trace of bitterness toward not only 
the Established Church, which had driven him and 
his people from England, but also toward certain 
Separatists whose convictions did not coincide with 
his own. However, this hardness was mellowed by 
the years and the Robinson who influenced history was 
the man whose strong convictions and passion for truth 
were warmed and enriched by the spirit of a wise 
kindliness; it was during this period that he became 
one of the great liberals of the ages. 

He is most often remembered for his Farewell 
Sermon to the Pilgrims in which there is the often 
quoted line now inscribed in his church at Plymouth: 
“The Lord hath more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of his holy Word.” We then regretted the 
stagnation of the Reformed Churches, caused, he be- 
lieved, by their unwillingness to advance beyond the 
point reached by their founders. “You see the Calvin- 


‘ists, they stick where he left them; a misery much to. 


be lamented; for though they were precious shining 
lights in their times, yet God hath not revealed his 
whole will to them. . . . It is not possible that full 
perfection of knowledge should break forth at once.” 

Assuredly this is liberalism and might be para- 
phrased into that expression of faith used in many of 
our churches relative to The Progress of Mankind 
Onward and Upward Forever. Moreover, the expres- 
sion of this conviction of Robinson’s is not limited to his 
Farewell Sermon but appears in his Essays as well. 
Here he laments the state of mind of leaders who were 
“accounting it not only needless curiosity, but even 
intolerable arrogancy, to call into question the things 


_received by them from tradition. But how much better 


were it for all men to lay aside these and the like 
prejudices, that so they might understand the things., 
which concern their peace, and seeing with their own 
eyes, might live by their own faith!” 
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The standard for estimating a man’s religion should 
not be his connection with any church, for “A man 
hath, in truth, so much religion, as he hath between 
the Lord, and himself, in secret, and no more, what 
shows soever he makes before men.” But there is a 
strain of the practical in Robinson, which was to appear 
later in our philosophy relative to the service of man. 
As he expressed it, God does not regard that “church, 
and chamber religion towards him, which is not accom- 
panied, in the house, and streets, with loving-kindness, 
and mercy and all goodness towards men.” 

He sadly comments that in his day they who plead 
for toleration in matters of religion are those in the 
minority: Protestants living in Catholic countries and 
Catholic in Protestant. No group is so truly Christian 
that it does not contain some who are plainly anti- 
Christian nor hardly any so anti-Christian but that 
within it there are those with the spirit of Christ in 
their persons, and “so true members of his mystical 
body. With whom to deal rigorously for some few 
aberrations of ignorance, or infirmity, were more to 
please Christ’s enemy than Christ.” The fairer and 
friendlier attitude of the Plymouth Colony towards 
contrary opinion and practice in religious matters is 


/ 


~ 


proof conclusive of the skill with which this great 
leader sowed this then radical thought. 

Robinson’s Essays repeatedly show his endeney 
to take large views of life and to consider all sides of a 
question. One instance of this is the rule he lays down 
for judging the value of a man’s life and work. “We are 
not, therefore, to measure a person’s state by some one, 
or few acts, done, as it were, by the way, and upon 
mstance of some strong temptation, but according to 
the tenor, and course of his life. Else, what wise man 
should not be a fool also? Or what fool should not 
be a wise man?” 

John Robinson never saw America, but his spirit 
came when the Pilgrims landed. Their story needs no 
retelling and as we remember the courage and devo- 
tion with which they laid the cornerstone of a free 
church and a free society we meet the proof of the 
significance of his life. Today the love we bear for 
democracy and its freedoms is a memorial to the 
great Pilgrim minister, and that that memorial shall] 
be imperishable may we also remember a great truth 
that he spoke: “It is the first duty of man to inform his 
conscience aright: and then to follow the direction 
that it gives.” ; ji 


THE KHASI UNITARIANS 


By A. MARGARET BARR 


became a Unitarian and founded the Khasi Uni- 

tarian Church is one of the romances of religious 
history and should have an honored place in the larger 
story of world-wide liberal religion. 

Growing up in the eighteen sixties and seventies 
under the influence of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission 
Church, which was then and still is the dominant mis- 
sion in the Khasi Hills of Assam, he became restless and 
dissatisfied with the gospel proclaimed by that church. 
He felt and declared that the message of election and 


Tv story of how the Khasi, Hajom Kissor Singh, 


damnation and salvation by belonging to a certain | 


church and professing a certain creed was incompatible 
with the teaching of Jesus as he read it for himself in 
the Gospels. 

He felt, further, that that message, based as it was 
on fear, was not the one that would redeem his people, 
fear-ridden as they were by their own primitive, demon- 
haunted, pre-Christian religion. The power that could 
save them from their fears and give them a new sense 
of their own dignity as members of the human race he 
found in the teaching and example of Jesus—the 
message of divine love, the love that casts out fear, the 
overcoming of evil with good, and the sublime belief 
in the essential divinity and potential splendor of the 
human spirit. 

He tried to persuade his fellow Christians that the 
essence of Christianity was to be found in Christ’s way 
of life and scale of values, and not in any scheme of 
salvation by blood or by faith, whether Pauline or 
Calvinistic.. And when, like many another before him 
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in all parts of the world, he failed to do this, he decided 
to break away from the Mission Church and start a 
free religious movement that should take its stand upon 
the great universal fundamentals of Christ’s teaching. 
He took the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer, the 
parables and a number of other passages from various 
parts of the Bible, all illustrative of what he believed 
to be the central truth of Christianity—and not of 
Christianity only, but of-all true religion, for he found 
it outside as well as inside the Christian tradition. And 
the foundation stone of the whole edifice was the great 
twofold commandment that, when quoted from the Old 
Testament, Jesus declared to contain the whole law and 
the prophets: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God .. . 
and thy neighbor as thyself’—the whole law and the 


prophets and the whole of Christ’s gospel too, love for — 


God and love for man. 

This message of the twofold nature of religiod runs 
like a golden thread through the hymn and service book 
which Hajom Kissor Singh prepared for his followers, 
and through everything that he taught them: love for 
God, the universal Parent, and love for our fellow men; 
spiritual experience on the one hand, and the outcome 
of that experience in a life of active goodness on the 
other. This is what he understood by religion and on 
this strong foundation he built his church. . 


Having embarked upon this lonely spiritual adven- — 
ture, he next made an unexpected and thrilling dis-— 
covery. Through the intervention of a Bengali Brahmo — 
he was put into touch with Rey. C. Dall, then living in — 
Calcutta, and received from him a number of Unitarian — 


- 


‘a 


“books and pamphlets, among which was a copy of 
_ Channing’s sermons. 


This was another turning point in the life of Hajom 
Kissor Singh. To read Channing was to discover that 
he was not, as he had thought, alone in the world, but 


that other people, white people, people with far more 


education and knowledge than himself, had the same 
faith. Many of these people both in America and 
England called themselves Unitarians, so he also took 
that name, and to this day the church that he founded 
has been the Khasi Unitarian Church. 

Shortly after these beginnings the Khasi Unitarians 
received a visit from Dr. J. T. Sunderland, who accom- 
panied H. K. Singh on a tour to some of the village 
churches, and whose friendship for Singh and fatherly 
care of the Khasi church never flagged to the day of his 
death. 

There is now on the outskirts of Shillong, within a 
few hundred yards of the church in which Singh wor- 
shipped most frequently, a small thatched building in 
which is held an Infant School. The teacher in charge 
of it is one of Singh’s granddaughters, and more than 
sixty children are there getting the beginning of an 
all-round education. That school is called the Sunder- 
land Memorial School, and in it are two large photo- 
graphs of Dr. Sunderland and H. K. Singh, and also 
two tablets, one in Khasi and one in English reading 
thus: 

Sunderland Memorial School 
1941 
The gift of American Unitarians 
to the Khasi people 
in memory of 

the friendship between 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
and 

Hajom Kissor Singh 


When Dr. Sunderland was a very old man the 
Khasi Unitarians decided to start a fund to perpetuate 
his memory, and in correspondence with him it was 
decided that the memorial should take the form of a 
scholarship fund to enable promising Unitarian chil- 
dren to go forward to higher education. It is a very 
small fund and has only this year (1943) for the first 
time begun to be used. But it is there and will grow 
and is being reserved for the purpose for which it was 
intended. We did not draw upon it to build the school. 
That is quite separate and was built entirely, not by 
contributions from the Khasis, but by gifts sent to me, 
officially and unofficially, from America over a period 
of three years. There are, therefore, two memorials to 
Dr. Sunderland in the Khasi Hills: the school which 
is the gift of America; and the scholarship fund which 
is the contribution of the Khasis. 


And why should he be perpetuated through the . 


médium of schools and education rather than churches? 
Because for the present the primary need of the Khasi 
Unitarians is education. Until the last few years educa- 
tion in the Khasi Hills has been a monopoly of the 
orthodox missions, with the result that while the Khasi 


tribe has made tremendous progress in the last fifty 
years the Khasi Unitarians have’ made none, for the 


Rev. A. Margaret Barr, for 
many years teacher in the 
Unitarian church schools of 
the Khasi Hills, India, now 
home in England on furlough 


simple reason that they have had no chance of educa- 
tion save in the schools and under the proselytizing 
influence of orthodox missions. 

Its members are despised by their fellows, of no 
account in the life of the tribe as a whole, without the 
education necessary to hold positions of power and 
responsibility, neglible both in numbers and influence; 
the astonishing thing is that the little church has kept 
alive at all since the death of its founder and only 
educated leader in 1927. But it has, and now at last a 
chance is being given to them to educate their children 
without having to submit them to the influence of the 
mission schools. For there are now four primary 
schools and a middle school in different parts of 
Shillong organized and carried on by the English 
Unitarian movement. 

But the help does not all come from England. Our 
American friends did not stop helping when the 
Sunderland Memorial School was built, nor did their 
help begin there. For many years the Women’s Al- 
hance has sent an annual grant to the Khasi Church, 
and it is that grant that has kept the churches alive 
during these difficult years since the death of H. K. 
Singh, by enabling workers to be kept in those villages 
where there was no one in the church competent to 
read the service book and conduct the Sunday services. 
Furthermore, for the last five years money has been 
sent annually to enable promising boys from the village 
churches to be brought to Shillong and sent to school. 
These are the “Jungle Boy” scholarships and are of 
inestimable value. 

A beginning has been made, but only a beginning. 
We must not rest content till we have created an 
educated generation of Khasi Unitarians from whom 
leaders may be drawn for churches and schools; until 
there is a good primary school in every village where 
there is a Unitarian church, so that every child in our 
churches may have a chance; and until high school and 
college shall be possible for those who are capable of 
profiting by it. 

Channing once wrote, “Every human mind was 
made for growth, for knowledge, and its nature is sinned 
against when it is doomed to ignorance.” As Unitar- 
ians we cannot but believe that. Here is our oppor- 
tunity to see to it that some minds capable of growth 
and knowledge, dedicated to our faith and bearing the 
Unitarian name, shall no longer be sinned against by 
being doomed to ignorance; and that a little church, 
founded as a superb act of faith by one who had fought 
and struggled his own way to our position, shall be given 
a chance to hold up its head and take its rightful posi- 
tion in the community to which its people belong. 
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The Boy Who Didn’t Believe 
in Santa Claus 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
se HENRY BREWSTER BROWN was nine 


ite aera 


years old. Just nine years old at Christmas time. 

Perhaps this is what made him a bit tiresome 
about Christmas. It is a little unfortunate when 
birthdays and Christmas fall together. J. H. B. B. 
usually was called Johnny. He had several brothers 
and sisters, all younger than he, and he very often 
was highhanded with them. 

A week before Christmas Johnny at breakfast said 
loudly and clearly: “I don’t believe in Santa Claus; 
there isn’t a Santa Claus!” Immediately everybody 
was shouting. Johnny’s little sisters nearly cried, and 
his brother, always rather inclined to fly off the 
handle, threw a spoon at him. It ended in John Henry 
Brewster Brown’s being sent from the table; and he 
went out yelling: “I tell you there isn’t a Santa Claus; 
there isn’t! there isn’t!” 

Mother comforted the others, and told them to 
wait until Christmas and see what happened then. 
And that night she said to Johnny: “Of course, you 
don’t expect a thing at Christmas, Johnny, do you? 
Not a single present. You don’t believe in Santa 
Claus, so naturally you don’t expect presents.” “Oh, 
yes, I shall,” said Johnny. “You and Daddy will give 
me presents.” “Oh, really!” said Mother, looking very 
oddly at Johnny. “I’m not at all sure we care to give 
presents to people who are so smart that they spoil 
everything for others.” And from that moment John 
‘Henry Brewster Brown began to fear. Supposing it 
came horridly true! Supposing he had nothing! Well, 
he didn’t care! What was the use of believing silly 
fairy tales, anyway? 

Christmas Eve came. The stockings were. hung 
over the fireplace. Johnny’s stocking was among them. 
He would not go so far as not to hang up his stocking. 
Somebody might do something about it. Uncle Jim, 
for one. The younger children were very thrilled. 
Johnny said nothing, but he smiled in a superior way. 

That night, when the house was still, it seemed to 
Johnny that he waked up wide—quite suddenly. 
Christmas! Christmas Night! No Santa Claus and 
perhaps no presents! What if the stockings of all the 
others bulged fat and exciting, and his was empty? 
The more he thought, the more awful it seemed. He 
must get up; he must creep down; he must see. He 
got his flashlight. Creep. Creep. Creep. All was 
quiet; down he went—into the parlor. There hung 
the stockings—all bulging, excepting his. It was true 
then! How awful! Just because he had been honest 
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enough to tell the truth. There hung his stocking, 
limp * 

And then he saw—sitting by the almost dead fire 
—Uncle Jim, his favorite uncle. ‘Hello!’ said Uncle 
Jim. “Come to see your empty stocking? But, of 
course, you don’t believe in anta Claus.” “No, I know 
I don’t,” said Johnny. ‘But I believe in Father and 
Mother all right.” “Oh! That’s only half believing,” 
said Uncle Jim. “Didn’t you know that Santa Claus 
has many disguises? He has one for very little chil- 
dren; but for others. he’s a Spirit—a Spirit who stirs 
in the Earth at this time. He only uses fathers and 
mothers. As soon as you are old enough to under- 
stand, he comes as a Spirit as old as the Christ Child 
Story, and moves in the hearts of people everywhere 
to give gifts and be happier. And to say you don’t 
believe in Santa Claus is simply to say you don’t 
believe in Christmas at all.” “Gee!” said John Henry 
Brewster Brown most miserably. “I never thought of 
it that way, and it’s too late now.” 

And at that very moment—one of the worst 
moments in his life—he heard voices crying: “Merry 
Christmas! Johnny, get up! You lazybones! Get up 
and see your stocking. It’s crammed.” 

John Henry Brewster Brown leapt out of bed. 
It must have been a dream—that awful, empty stock- 
ing. No Santa Claus? Oh, well! There was some- 
thing a good deal more exciting, it seemed. Johnny 
looked at Uncle Jim, who the night before had come 
to stay over Christmas; queerly enough, Uncle Jim 
looked at him and seemed to know something. _ 

“You see!” said Johnny’s small sister. “There is a 
Santa Claus.” 

Johnny looked at her, holding his presents in his 
arms. Then he looked at Mother. “Sure!” he said. 
“But there’s a lot more to this Christmas business 
than that. You’ll know when you’re older.” 

So, you see, he was still John Henry Brewster 
Brown—with a difference. 


“From Sea to Shining Sea” 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


HILE you boys and girls have been starting © 
\\/ in your fall term at school, I have been travel- 

ling to the Pacific Coast where I have been 
visiting our Unitarian church schools and Junior 
Churches. As the train rolled along over the great 
western plains, up over the Rocky Mountains and into 
the majestic forests of the great Northwest, all I could 
think of was the hymn we all love—‘America the 
Beautiful.” 
I saw “the amber waves of grain” and “purple 
mountain majesties above the fruited plain!” Every- 


where there were army camps and navy bases and 
people working very hard not only to keep America free 
and beautiful but to make it possible when the war is 
over to “crown the good with brotherhood from sea 
to shining sea.” 

There will not be space to tell you all I should like 
to about the churches I visited. So I shall tell you 
just one thing about each group. 

Spokane. My first stop was Spokane. The group 
there is small and they want to grow very much to help 
fill up their new 22-room church house. There is a 
big yard to play in and even an outdoor fireplace for 
weiner roasts! On Sunday morning I told them a story 
in the worship service and visited classes and then we 
had a picnic lunch out of doors. 

The next stop was Seattle and there I found an 
eager group of boys and girls who help conduct their 
own service and have a fine school council, which met 
while I was there and planned a Christmas project to 
help some Negro boys and girls in the South. They 
are planning a Christmas pageant, also. 

Portland, Oregon. Portland, Oregon, came next. 
The church school has been a little sick—it just didn’t 
grow—and so I gave it a pill to take and I hope it 
will be much better soon! The boys and girls who 
were there are good workers and so are the teachers. 
We will expect to hear good things soon from them. 

In Eugene, Oregon, they are starting a brand new 
group. They have only eight to start with. Why not 
write them a letter in care of Professor Willis B. 
Merriam? They would love to hear from you. 

San Francisco, California. The San Francisco 
group had a party for me on a weekday afternoon. I 
told a few stories and then we had refreshments and I 
talked to the mothers while a teacher showed the boys 
and girls some books I had brought them. They have 
a special service book for their worship services Sunday 
mornings and conduct it all themselves. They need 
to work much harder, too, to build a larger group. 

In Berkeley, on Sunday I spoke five minutes in the 
big church service—led a worship service at the end 
of the morning after I had visited classes. Then we 
had a luncheon for the parents and a meeting of the 
young people. I had a busy day with them! They 
are using Martin and Judy and Beginnings of Life and 
Death and other books we all know and love. They 
aren’t growing either, so I gave them a pill, also. 

At San Jose and Oakland I met with the teachers 
during the week and heard about their plans. Oakland 
is a very small but happy group. San Jose is brand 
new with only twelve boys and girls who are going 
to make it “the best small school on the coast!” 

Stockton. Stockton and Sacramento came next. 
The Stockton group I didn’t meet because I was there 
again in the middle of the week. But I saw their 
church house which isn’t large enough to hold them and 
some days they have to go out of doors. The minister 
and I spent a long time trying to decide how we could 
find more room! In Sacramento they have not had 
any church school for a long time and this year when 
they started they discovered all the children were 
under seven years old. And there are about 20 of them. 
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I was there for their worship service and their school 
period and then stayed for one of the best Halloween 
parties you could imagine. 

And now comes the story about the First Prize 
group—Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara. I wish I could help you see the 
church itself. It is white stucco—has a red tiled roof— 
a lovely patio, parish house and garden with a high 
vine-covered wall around it. Against the blue sky it 
seems to me to be the most beautiful of our churches. 

There are thirty-nine in the Junior Church. They 
have their own council, conduct their own services, 
have a party every month, have a beautiful browsing 
table every Sunday and seem to be one of the happiest 
groups I have ever visited. 

Instead of classes or grades, the groups have names 
like the Fireflies who are studying We Discover Lights, 
and the Keepers of the Tower who meet in the tower 
room, and the Archaeologists who are studying Old 
Testament Times. 

One must attend Junior Church four consecutive 
Sundays and then they have a Sing-in-Sunday when 
the new members are welcomed into the Junior Church. 
Fourteen joined the last sing-in. 

Mrs. Cooke, who wrote some of the leaflets for How 
Miracles Abound, is Director of the Junior Church. 
If you read the leaflets you will see what kind of thing 
she does with the browsing table. Best of all, the min- 
ister loves the Junior Church and they love him! 

Yes—Santa Barbara wins the First Prize for it is 
the best, the happiest, and the growing-est group I 
have seen yet on my trip—and [ still have ten more 
groups to visit before I get back to 25 Beacon Street! 


CHILDREN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Great Britain 


British Official Photograph 

Boy Scouts at Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire, help 
the Women’s Voluntary Service gather in the scrap. 
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The Immortal Story 


to be read as living literature,” Ernest Sutherland 

Bates writes of “the longevity of literature” in these 
words: “Apart from sentiment, quite as a matter of 
simple realistic fact, art outlasts all other forms of 
human endeavor. Kingdoms, empires, and civiliza- 
tions rise and fall; their laws, their political organiza- 
tions, their religions vanish; their customs and all their 
ways of life disappear from the face of the earth; but 
the art that they have managed to create remains. . 
And of all forms of art, literature, recorded on the 
frailest of materials, has had the strongest lien on 
immortality.” 

Of all the literature known now to the Western 
world, surely the Bible itself is most clearly destined 
to endure; and of all the parts of the Bible, that which 
will longest resist the encroachments of time will be 
the story of Bethlehem, which Edward Yeomans has 
called “the crowning achievement of the compulsion 
man is under to adorn his life with beauty and escape 
the terrors of a mechanistic world.” 

“And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night.” If every Bible in the entire world were to be 
burned in some nightmare holocaust of mad frenzy, 
the first words that would be written down when 
sanity began to creep back into the hearts of men would 
be these, for they serve to recall the loveliest picture 
that man’s imagination ever painted, they are the prel- 
ude to the most glorious music that ever broke on 
the listening ear of night. Very plain words they are, 
but there are none with more power to move the heart. 
‘They will not be forgotten, so long as men dream 
dreams; and they will come to mind with most insistent 
and persuasive force whenever the world seems most 
desperately committed to strife and tumult and 
tyranny. The thicker the darkness, the more certain 
the peremptory warning of the star in the east, and 
the more resplendent the glory of the Lord shining 
round about. 


[ the preface to his edition of the Bible, “designed 


This Year above All Years 


Never has the sheer beauty of the Bethlehem story 
been more immediately needed by the children of earth 
than now. The season traditionally observed as Advent 
comes this year to a world that is desperately tired of 
the long strain of war but at the same time grimly 
determined to win the right to try again to create a 
peaceful, orderly, civilized society. And hope is no 
longer merely a refuge from agony, a doubtful alterna- 
tive to bleak despair. By the courage of soldiers and 
statesmen it has become a practicable plan rather than 
a visionary dream, and the tides of new life are be- 
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ginning to flow fréely in the hearts of men in every land 
—even in the lands that are still under the bitter yoke 
of oppression. This year, above all years, the beauty 
of the familiar story of the first Christmas is strong 
for the healing of the nations. 

In all our churches, therefore, the plans for celebrat- 
ing Christmas this year should receive our most loving 
care and thought. All the traditional customs should 
be observed with deepened affection. Whatever has 
been familiar as symbolizing the spirit of Christmas 
should be kept alive and warm. This is not the year to 
curtail any of our programs or postpone any of our 
happy ways of celebration. No matter at what cost— 
and it will not be easy for all of us, for very intimate 
and personal reasons—we must make Christmas in 
our churches this year an experience that will not be 
easily forgotten. Its memory must go with us through 
the long twelve months that lie ahead. 


The Tests Still to Come 


Let there be no mistake in any of our minds that 
the severest tests of our idealism lie still before us. 
As the threat of black defeat begins to crumble, and 
the day of victory draws nearer, the temptation to 
“ease off” will present itself in a dozen different forms, 
each more insidious and more dangerous than the last. 
We are going to need more courage, not less, as the 
battleground shifts from the plains of physical combat 
to the dark valleys of moral decision. Our need for 
spiritual fortification will mount as the peril from 
submarines and tanks diminishes. We know now 
that our military skill and nerve will not fail, but 
there is a more searching test yet to come—a test that 
will demand every ounce of spiritual courage and — 
fortitude and fidelity that we can muster up. Can we 
resist the temptation to “call it a day” when the enemy 


‘has been defeated? Can we reach the crest of the long 


hill of military victory and not sit down to rest when 
we discover that “the next hill is a mountain”? It will ~ 
be terribly easy to tell ourselves that “enough is 
enough.” 

That is the moment when the memory of Christmas 
can save our souls alive. Nowhere short of Bethlehem ~ 
can we stop in our tracks, satisfied that we have earned ~ 
a holiday. And only such beauty as the Christmas 
story offers can shame us out of our weariness and 
drive us inexorably on. 


Till We Have Built Jerusalem 


There is a strange paradox in this lovely tale of : 
Bethlehem. It is the most tender and gracious of — 
stories, and yet it becomes the most severe and relent- 


ess of taskmasters. For a few moments, it bids us 


“rest beside the weary road, to hear the angels sing”; 


but that brief interlude is very brief indeed, for sud- 
-denly it ends with a word of pitiless command. Once 
again, with fresh and horrifying clearness, we are aware 
of the Babel sounds of earth, the woes of sin and strife, 
the thousands of years of wrong; and the angel-song is 
now like the call of a thousand bugles summoning us 
to battle. “Behold, I bring you not peace, but a 
sword!” From that battle none of us can excuse him- 
self until the whole world “gives back the song which 
now the angels sing.” 


= Christmas leaves us in the mood of resolution. Its 


beauty has stirred us to new dedication, restoring our 
faith in the reality of our hopes, our immediate respon- 
sibilities, and our power to carry the load to the end. 
The Christmas message comes first from the cloven 


- skies, but its echo is in the heart of each of us as we 


turn back to the unfinished work of creating the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth. 

“T will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem .. .” 


Rex Ingram and J. Carroll Naish in “Sahara 


; The Register Recommends: 


MOVIES 

Sahara (Columbia) with Humphrey Bogart and Rex 
Ingram. An all-male cast gives us a truly great 
film, dramatizing, among other things, the nature 
of Nazism and the need for interracial unity. Not 
to be missed. 


RECORDINGS 
Christmas Carols, Lyn Murray Singers with organ. 
~ Columbia Album C 94. $2.50. Eight familiar carols 
~sung brilliantly and reverently by the famous C.B.S. 
Lyn Murray group. An exceptionally fine album 
for church schools, junior choirs and youth groups. 


(This album and another album of carols by the Vienna 
boys’ choir are free on loan to Unitarian groups. For 


ce. reservations write the A.U.Y., 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 


“Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth? 
I tell you, Nay; but rather division.” 


Luxe 12:51 


HRIST wanted to believe that human nature is 
(Cresent sound; that human reactions are logical 

and predictable; that sin is the result of ignorance; 
that if simners could have the Gospel preached to them 
to correct their misconceptions of God, mankind, and 
self, they would automatically become righteous; and 
that his task was one of enlightenment—to spread the 
truth, for as soon as the truth was known freedom from 
sin would follow. The tragedy was that his own obser- 
vations disillusioned him. The most privileged men 
about him were the most disdainful of his motives, 
which he knew were pure; the most resentful of his 
influence, which he knew was true; and the most 
obdurate in the sins he most hated: hard-hearted indif- 
ference to the woes of others. He could find no excuse 
for them; could allow them no refuge in what we call 
Behaviorism. Freedom of moral choice was man’s 
birthright, and he could permit no release from its 
obligations to any, least of all to them. They were 
sinners from choice. They constituted a class whose 
existence he hated to recognize, but had to: the evil, 
the cursed of my Father, those who are against me. 
Between the two classes there can be no accommoda- 
tion, nothing but conflict. They must fight it out; and 
he was the moral catalyst who had come to precipitate 
that division. Christ taught anything but pacifism; 
he taught the freedom of moral choice, and the duty 
that freedom lays upon all. 

Cuarues KE. Park 


New every year, 

New born and newly dear, 

He comes with tidings and a song, 
The ages long, the ages long. 


Atice MrynELL 


IN THE DAY OF CONFLICT 


We pray for those who make war upon their 
neighbors that they may repent them of the evil 
that they have done and that the spirit of brother- 
hood may be rekindled in their hearts.. We pray 
for those who seek to defend their homelands from 
deadly peril, that they may be steadfast and undis- 
mayed, confident that after the dark storm, which now 
overshadows them, there will dawn a brighter day. 

Open our ears to hear the cry of the needy and let 
not our eyes be blind to the obligations of compassion. 
And so guide and govern the hearts of men that from 
this time of bitterness and wrong they may learn a 
new and better way of life, wherein they shall put 
away evil and seek that which is good in thy sight: for 
so alone shall come thy kingdom upon earth, thy peace 
among men of good will. Amen. 
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Living Bread 


Standing up to Life. By Wauton E. 
Coir. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$1.00. 


Challenging, invigorating, just the sort 
of book for people to read who are tired, 
confused, depressed by the present crisis. 
Walton Cole adopts the point of view 
stressed by Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
James Gordon Gilkey, but gives it a 
treatment all of his own. In a series of 
brief chapters, drawn from recent radio 
talks, he defines certain moral and 
spiritual problems common to us all, and 
indicates how they can be solved. His 
advice is practical, couched in simple 
language anybody can understand. Here 
is no cloistered dreamer, but a man red- 
blooded, sympathetic, realistic, hitting 
straight from the shoulder, in a spirit of 
courage and high faith. This book is 
sure to do good. Unitarians have partic- 
ular reason to be proud of it, not only 
because it is the work of one of our 
leading ministers, but because it is a 
striking example of our great faith of 
reason at its best. Here is Unitarian 
Christianity nobly interpreted in terms 
of everyday life. It deserves a wide 
circulation. 


sad get ls 


Uncle Toby 


Connecticut Yankee: An Autobiography. 
By Wusur L. Cross. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $5.00. 


Unquestionably, one of the outstand- 
ing autobiographies of the current sea- 
‘son. Dr. Cross has had a long, active, 
successful life. Now, from the summit 
of his years, looking down and back 
over the road he has travelled, he tells 
us all about it; the result is a human 
document interesting, significant, and 
fragrant with a spirit of mellow wisdom 
and warm humanity. He is no cynic 
or pessimist. Despite varied and prac- 
tical experience with human nature, at 
its best and worst, he has kept the faith. 

The life story here recorded is unique 
in our American annals. To a certain 
extent, it parallels that of Woodrow 
Wilson. Both were men who after years 
of success as scholars and college profes- 
sors entered the field of politics where 
they attained high office. But where 
one ascended to the seats of the mighty 
only to have his career end in bitter dis- 
appointment and tragedy, the other 
eventually retired to private life with the 
satisfaction of seeing most of his dreams 
come true, honored and beloved by the 
people of the Nutmeg State. How it all 
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Rev. Walton E. Cole 


came about, how this Yale Professor of 
English, having attained no slight repu- 
tation as author and teacher, after he 
had passed seventy found himself pro- 
jected into the arena of political strife, 
ran for office, was elected, and served 
four terms as Governor of Connecticut, 
Uncle Toby narrates with a wit and 
candor altogether delightful. 

Sprung from good old Yankee stock, 
born and brought up in a country village, 
getting his initial education at the pro- 
verbial red schoolhouse, as a boy he 
listened to the debates of the local poli- 
ticians and cracker-barrel philosophers 
gathered nightly in the local “House of 
Commons,” the general store where he 
subsequently served as clerk; as years 
flew by, he graduated from Yale, whither, 
after five years of teaching in a Pitts- 
burgh preparatory school, he returned to 
become Instructor, then Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School, 
finally Dean of the Graduate School. 
Happily married and a father, he com- 
bined teaching with authorship—publish- 
ing a History of the English Novel, biog- 
raphies of Sterne and Fielding—and as 
administrator, teacher and writer gained 
a deserved reputation. 

- The second, and most interesting, por- 
tion deals with his political experiences, 
bringing the narrative down to his retire- 
ment from office in 1939. This final half 
the average reader will find most absorb- 
ing. For it vividly pictures the difficul- 
ties and obstacles encountered by an 
honest political idealist elected to high 
office, but finding his plans persistently 
blocked by politicians both of his own 
party and that of his opponents. It is 
a tragic story, typical of the worst evil 
in American democracy—one apparently 


unavoidable in our particular form of 


~ popular government. 


Dr. Cross writes in English that is 
simple, straightforward, forceful, correct, 
but never pedantic. Now and again, he 
shows his age: at times, he is a bit prosy, 
given to overelaboration of details. His 
chapters dealing with the inner compli- 
cations of Yale affairs can be skimmed 
through without loss. But from the 
book as a whole there emerges the at- 
tractive figure of a real man, who is no 
prig, who has stood squarely on his own 
feet, kept faith with his conscience, liked 
people, been a great public servant, and 
won through to a philosophy of life com- 
pounded of equal parts of humane sym- 
pathy, high idealism, and clear spiritual 
insight. In short, here is a human docu- 
ment of genuine value—the self-portrait 
of the best kind of American. Would 
that we had more like him! 

A. R. H. 


Timely ; 
Children Need Adults. By Ruts Davis 


Perry. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 


Miss Perry’s book is filled with inter- 
esting stories of actual contacis with pre- 
school children experienced by the au- 
thor and her assistants during a period 
of over ten years of almost continuous 
daily meetings with small children in a 
liberal Christian church. Some may ex- 
pect, therefore, to find the educational 
philosophy of the book weakened by 
an old-fashioned Christian idealism. 
This, however, is far from the truth. Miss 
Perry’s techniques are extraordinarily 
objective. She conceives of the function 
of the adult in relation to children’s be- 
havior as being not that of instructor or 
upholder of Christian ideals of conduct, 
but rather that of a “resource person” 
prepared to perform two major func- 
tions: first of all, he should provide the 
physical setting and equipment and the 
consistent love that are conducive to the 
encouragement of those forms of partner- 
ship in group living appropriate to the - 
child at his present stage of growth; in 
the second place, he should know how to 
give the child clues regarding techniques 
of behavior in such a way that the child 
may choose for himself the way or ways 
which will be gratifying both to himself 
and to the larger group. . 

Miss Perry’s book represents John 
Dewey’s philosophy carried out consist- 
ently in practice. Her exposition of the 
reasons for these new procedures, how- 
ever, is nontechnical in language, and 
should bring to many parents, both men 


and women, a security-giving under- 
standing of why these modern ways are 
really better than the old ways of in- 
struction or rebuke, of reward or punish- 
ment, 

From such an outlook, the child’s 
achieving of religious values in living be- 
comes the flowering of all other values 
combined. Although the author does not 
draw a clear-cut line of demarcation be- 
tween a church nursery school and a 
secular nursery school, yet the function 
of the church is by no means belittled. 
Parents, church school teachers, and 
teachers unrelated to religious bodies— 
all alike will find this book stimulating 


reading. Sopuza L. Faus 


Eminence 


The Chiangs of China. By Eumer T. 
Cuiark. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $1.00. 


Briefly, eloquently, Mr. Clark tells the 
story of one of the most remarkable fam- 
ilies in the world today. It is an im- 
pressive tale, this narrative of a house- 
hold whose members, closely associated 
with both China and the United States, 
have exerted no little influence upon the 
present relations between the two coun- 
tries. From this little book the reader 
learns the amazing history of Charlie 
Soong, his noble wife, their son and three 
daughters, and the daughters’ equally re- 
markable husbands, all of them men and 
women intelligent and gifted above the 
ordinary, who have not only rendered 
notable service as leaders in their native 
land, but have helped to shape world his- 
tory to a marked degree. Interesting, 
impressive, this is a contribution of 
genuine value to modern knowledge. 


A. R. H. 


What the Church Is Not Doing 


What Is the Church Doing? By Henry 
P. Van Dusen. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


Here is an interesting review of the 
“Church in Captivity.” Every minister 
will want to know these evidences of 
faith against fear and persecution. It is 
a thrilling story, and an inspiring chal- 
lenge. The account of “The Youngest 
Churches” should be read by Unitarians 
for the very reason that we do not have 

“Missions” in the accepted sense of the 
word. The analysis of Prof. Latour- 
ette’s History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity should be read with care. Many 
liberals will not agree with his conclu- 
sions, or with Van Dusen’s. The liberal 
movement is ignored. In the. chapters 
on “The World Church” and “The Out- 
look for Church Union” differences of 
belief are glossed over as unimportant. 
Increased interchurch co-operation is 
coming. If we are at the dawn of an- 
other period of advance for Christianity, 
one cannot help asking: “Will not one of 
yeibe factors be_the liberalizing of the 


churches, which will enlist the aid of 
intellectual leaders?” Unitarians ought 
to read this book, not only to find out 
what it says, but also what it does not 


aay Paunt Harmon CHAPMAN 


Symposium 
Personalism in Theology. Edited by 
Enear S. Bricurman. Boston: Boston 


University Press. $2.50. 


The dozen essays gathered by Profes- 
sor Brightman’s committee—in honor of 
Albert Cornelius Knudson, Dean of the 
Boston University School of Theology, 
Emeritus—are in furtherance of the 
movement in philosophy generally asso- 
ciated with the name of the late Borden 
P. Bowne. Obviously the essayists are in- 
terested in finding out how coherent and 
expansive a movement they can create. 

The unifying feature of these essays 
appears to be the common conviction 
that the metaphysical field divides logi- 
cally between personalism and imper- 
sonalism. And by impersonalism they 
understand what others would call ma- 
terialism or reductivism. Their argu- 
ments against it run the gamut of the 
opposition to materialism, beginning with 
the scientific ones from new conceptions 
of matter and laws of nature. 

For personalists, obviously, the great 
problem of theology and metaphysics 
alike is that of free will or determinism. 
This results from starting out with God 
as central or creative Person. However 
there is some variety of approach in the 
essays, and one is reminded of Bright- 
man’s well-known belief in a finite God, 
although that idea is not developed far 
in this book. 

The essays of course vary in interest. 
Tt is pleasant to note that a great Amer- 
ican churchman like Bishop McConnell 
can talk metaphysics betimes. Probably 
few non-Thomistic schools of thought can 
get together a dozen expository essays 
without uncovering divisions and diver- 
sities, or without giving the critic a 
chance to chortle here and there. Perhaps 
the broad issue (since most religious peo- 
ple are personalists in their prayers at 
least) is how definitely and - scientifi- 
cally the terms of religion and poetry 
can be understood in the face of dif_i- 
culty and explained in cold type. 

Sipney S. Rospsins 


Church Music 


Music in Worship. By Josepu N. Asu- 
ton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 


The author has put into a compact 
volume of moderate size the substance of 
lectures on the history, theory and prac- 
tice of church music which he gave while 
professor of music at Brown University. 
On an informed historical foundation, 
supplemented by long experience as an 
organist, he has formulated sound prin- 
ciples for the employment of music in 
churches with various forms of worship. 
This is set forth in the first part of his 


book. His basic thought is the funda- 
mental distinction between “music in 
church,” as an extraneous and. often 
meretricious addition to the service, and 
“church music” that is an integral and 
essential element in the expression of 
religious worship. Ministers and music 
committees could, to great advantage, 


. ponder the principles he sets forth. 


The second part of the book seeks to 
apply his principles more particularly to 
the work of the organist, choir director, 
and choir, as they seek to uplift and 
interpret the worship of the congregation. 
All church musicians will find his coun- 
sel helpful and constructive. He has no 
fads to propagate, no antipathies to ex- 
ploit, but gives his excellent advice in 
moderate, even tones. We hope that his 
book will be widely studied by both min- 
isters and church musicians. 


HW: i 


For Worship 


A Chain of Prayer across the Ages. 
Edited by Srexina F. Fox. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., $2.00. 


The Chain of Prayer was first pub- 
lished thirty years ago, and that it now 
appears in its sixth edition is perhaps 
sufficient testimony to its excellence. For 
those who are unfamiliar with it, we 
report that it is an English collection of 
nearly fifteen hundred prayers from 
widely diverse ancient and modern 
sources, arranged in daily readings to 
cover a period of a half-year, with 
large supplements of prayers for special 
seasons. Taken as a whole, the col- 
lection though generally conservative in 
tone is one of the best of its sort, and 
the table of contents and indéx of sub- 
jects provide guideposts for the minis- 
ter in his search for worship materials. 

Henry W. Foote 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 
PROVIDES FOR AVIATORS 


A recent letter from Mrs. Dexter in 
Lisbon vividly describes a new service 
the Committee is undertaking for some 
young American and British aviators 
now interned in Portugal. 

Mrs. Dexter writes: “From time to 
time there have been British and Amer- 
ican aviators grounded in Portugal who 
have been interned in Caldas.” Caldas 
da Rainha will be remembered as the 
Portuguese town where the local author- 
ities have established a residence forcée 
for refugees who have no immediate hope 
of being able to leave the country. Here 
the Unitarian Committee has established 
a center for reading, study, recreation, 
under the direction of a refugee, Max 
Hoffman, who has been for some time 
an able and enthusiastic member of the 
Committee’s staff. 

Mrs. Dexter continues, “Recently 
two new lots of these airmen arrived, 
one American and one British. Their 
planes had been forced down and they 
are undergoing an easy internment, being 
put up at two hotels in Caldas, but, 
like the refugees, not allowed to go out- 
side the town. The Committee’s center 
is a blessing to them; it serves as a club- 
house and is the only decent place of the 


Ds at 
Max Hoffman, our representative at 
Caldas, sending an SOS by the mail- 


man for records for the aviators 


kind there. For they are rather lonely 
out there and Mr. Hoffman is doing 
what he can to provide them with hos- 
pitality and particularly with reading 
matter. 

“We received an urgent call this morn- 
ing from him. He wrote, ‘SOS! Please 
send some books and magazines in 
English at once. Five Americans and 
eleven English and Canadian aviators 
have just come here. They want badly 
something to read. I have invited them 
to tea here tomorrow.’ 
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quest from Hoffman. 


“Members of the Lisbon staff made a 
hurried collection and three good-sized 
packages were sent off the same day. 
Before the tea we received another re- 
He had a gramo- 
phone but wanted to know if we could. 
get him some ‘new’ records, ‘new’ mean- 
ing anything later than ‘Sonny Boy, 
which was the most recent thing he 
could offer. So we purchased some vic- 
trola records and received a report from 
Hoffman saying “Many thanks for the 
nice records. I think you will be pleased 
to know that the boys did find them ex- 
cellent. The party Wednesday was a 
combined action of all forces, helped out 
by the WAF’s (of whom there are sev- 
eral in Caldas). We had the usual sing- 
ing, dancing and some of the spécialités 
de maison. People said it was very 
nice.’ ” 


Refugees at the center are taking 
pleasure in sharing their facilities with 
the aviators, and the teas on the ter- 
race are events. Indeed, Mrs. Dexter 
points out, the “Quinta” (Portuguese 
name for a country home) “is used by a 
great many people who are not strictly 
speaking our clients, but who go there 
for advice and sociability and the use 
of the library.” 

Some of the charm that the Quinta 
has for the interned flyers Mrs. Dexter 
attributes to Mr. Hoffman’s cooking 
ability. Telling about his ministrations 
in this line, she quotes Mr. Hoffman as 
saying, “but it is a real pleasure for me 
and all the boys are nice and very grate- 
ful. They are very fond of nuts, cake, 
fruits, and some apple dishes I have 
developed disappear’ with astonishing 
speed.” Mrs. Dexter here explains that” 
at the hotel where the American boys 
are housed, the food is not too good. 

An opportune visit from Dr. Dexter 
will probably make things better for the 
boys in the near future. Dr. Dexter 
takes up the narrative to tell this chap- 
ter: “We took a football for the boys and 
we talked with them all at the Quinta 
which seems to be their headquarters in 
Caldas. They were loud in their praises 
of what Hoffman has done for them. 

“Efforts are being made to move the 
American boys into the same hotel as 
the English aviators where the food is 
more ample and better, and to get per- 
mission for them to go swimming just 
outside the town. To give them the 
exercise youngsters of this age and type 
need so much, they should have equip- 
ment such as tennis rackets and balls. 
If there are no other funds for such 
things, I have said we would purchase 
the things they need and they can be 
kept out there for all the interned avia- 
tors.” 

Mrs. Dexter closes the account with 


Tea on the terrace of the “Quinta,” 
the refugee residence at Caldas 


a word of appreciation from the aviators: 
“Many of the boys with whom Dr. 
Dexter talked said that, even more than 
the material things which the Quinta was 
able to offer, they appreciate the helpful ~ 
and friendly attitude of Mr. Hofiman 
and the general homelike atmosphere. 
The service that he is now performing 
in the name of the Service Committee 
is a continuation of Dr. Joy’s fine work 
in establishing the club for ‘sailors of 
the United States Coast Guard cutter 
stationed in Lisbon in 1941-1942.” 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


The Unitarian Service Committee is 
included in the fifteen “outstanding 
American private welfare agencies” to 
form the new American Council of Pri- 
vate Agencies for Foreign Service. The 
purpose of the newly formed Council is 
to provide a means for consultation, co- 
ordination and planning for the fifteen 
member agencies with the appropriate 
government departments, so that large- 
scale relief and reconstruction programs, 
now being planned for war-ravaged 
populations throughout the world, may 
be developed to the fullest: 

The Council also hopes to co-ordinate 
efforts with the newly set up United Na- 
tions’ Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. The private agencies feel that 


their skilled and experienced staffs would _ 


be most useful in areas where they have 
had special experience and training. 
The fifteen agencies, comprising the 
present membership of the Council, rep- 
resent all religious faiths and areas of — 
operations throughout the globe. Mem- 


bership in the Council will be available — 


by invitation to other private service — 
groups, but will be limited to organiza- — 
tions whose histories and financial rec- — 
ords indicate ability to accomplish their — 
objective efficiently, whose programs are_ 


> 


broad enough to render service of gen- 


uine significance in foreign relief and 


rehabilitation, whose purposes are not 


political or propagandistic, and whose 
activities are not confined to fund- 
raising. 

The following organizations are at 
present members of the Council: The 
American Committee for Christian Ref- 
ugees, Inc.; American Friends Service 
Committee; The American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee; American ORT 
Federation; Brethren Service Commit- 
tee; The Congregational Christian Serv- 
ice Committee; Greek War Relief 
Association; Hebrew, Sheltering and Im- 
migrant Aid Society; International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations; International Migration 
Service; International Rescue and Relief 


,Committee; Mennonite Central Com- 


mittee; The National Board, Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America; Near East 
Foundation; and the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 

In Great Britain there has for some 
time been a somewhat similar council 
of private agencies and it is of partic- 
ular interest to American Unitarians 
to note that the British Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee was a charter member 
of this group. A report of the British 
Council comes from Rev. George J. G. 
Grieve, Secretary of the British Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, who also 
serves the American Service Commit- 
tee as representative of our European 
office for England. Mr. Grieve reports: 

“The voluntary societies are already 
considerably advanced in their prepara- 
tions for the alleviation of distress. In 
such an undertaking planning is essen- 
tial and, at the request of the govern- 
ment, the voluntary societies have 
formed a Council and Conference of 
British Societies for Relief Abroad, con- 
sisting of some 40 bodies. Our Uni- 
tarian Service Committee is a member 
of this Conference. These are the soci- 
eties which will co-operate with the 
government agency, known as the Allied 
Postwar Requirements Bureau, in admin- 
istrating the various schemes of relief. 

“What special task is the Unitarian 
Service Committee likely to be asked to 
fulfill? A definite answer cannot at 
this stage be attempted but certain 
possibilities are crystallizing into prob- 
abilities. 

“Tt is reliably estimated that at least 
twenty million people will be homeless 


exiles when hostilities cease. Families 


will be scattered; multitudes will have 
drifted far from their own localities; 
thousands will have crossed the fron- 
tiers of neighboring states and will have 
become technically refugees. These dis- 


_ persed populations will gradually have 
‘to be resettled and families reunited; 


refugees will have to be restored to their 


homes or absorbed in the countries of 


_ their asylum, or assisted to emigrate to 


~ 


other lands. Then large demands on 
our experience and organization will be 
made. 

“In addition, we must remember the 
racial and political refugees for whom 
we are working now, and we must ex- 
pect their numbers to increase. One 
day the full story of that work will be 
told. It is a human record of personal 
relationships, of an effort to succor 
men and women, not in the mass, but as 
individuals, both here and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, where the magnificent 
centers of our American Unitarian 
friends keep open the door of hope for 
countless persecuted souls.” 


NEW ASSISTANT 
TO THE DIRECTOR 


Rey. Edward A. Cahill has recently 
been appointed by the Service Commit- 
tee as Assistant to the Director, to take 
up his new duties November 15. Mr. 
Cahill was previously minister for the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
at Chelmsford and for the First Parish 
of Tyngsborough, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Cahill has already done an ex- 
cellent piece of work for the Service 
Committee as Director of the Unitarian 


Ey 


Rev. Edward A. Cahill who has re- 
cently joined the Service Committee 


staff 


Workcamps for the successful season of 
1943. This experience will be of value 
in his present position, since his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Director gives him 
“special responsibility for the Home 
Service Section” which includes not only 
the Workcamps but also the War Service 
Council, the Willow Run Area Recrea- 
tion Project, Child Care program and co- 
operation with the Japanese American 
relocation activities. 

Born in Boston, Mr. Cahill was edu- 
cated in the Boston public schools and 
is a graduate of Tufts College and the 


Tufts School of Religion, class of 1938. 
While attending school, he was a Frank- 
lin Scholar and a Longfellow Scholar 
from Roslindale. On the Earhart Fellow- 
ship, he later studied for eight weeks at 
the Norfolk State Prison and has given 
talks on his experience there. 

Before going to Chelmsford and 
Tyngsborough, he held pastorates in 
Clinton and Hyde Park. He has been 
active in community affairs and was on 
the Civilian Defense Committee of the 
town of Chelmsford until his resigna- 
tion to come to the Service Committee. 


RACIAL CO-OPERATION 


As part of the Unitarian protest 
against racial discrimination and_ in- 
tolerance, the following letter has been 
sent to all members of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Association, offering the co- 
operation of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee’s Home Service Section in any 
local action to uphold the brotherhood 
of man and the love of freedom and 
justice for which Unitarianism stands. 
The letter from the Service Committee, 
signed by Dr. Charles R. Joy, Acting 
Director, reads as follows: 

“The Home Section of the Unitarian 
Service Committee has been greatly con- 
cerned, as you probably know, with the 
treatment of the loyal Japanese Amer- 
icans here in the United States, with 
the riots in Detroit and Harlem between 
whites and Negroes and with the recent 
anti-Semitic rowdyism in Dorchester and 
Brookline. We feel that it is incumbent 
upon our Unitarian churches to do their 
best that the sinister head of racial dis- 
crimination and divisiveness is not lifted 
here in our democratic America. 

“We do not know exactly what these 
recent disturbances mean, whether there 
are disruptive forces back of them, or 
whether they are sporadic manifestations 
caused by war dislocations. In any case 
we feel that our ministerial associations 
throughout the country might very well 
keep an eye upon this situation and rec- 
ommend to our churches and their min- 
isters a thorough consideration of these 
problems which are so close to the heart 
of our religious convictions and our 
democratic faith. 

“Tf the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, through its Home Section, can help 
you in any way concerning these prob- 
lems, we shall be very happy to do so.” 

The Service Committee’s co-operation 
in promoting racial and religious har- 
mony is not of recent origin. The Jap- 
anese American relocation program and 
the Willow Run Area Recreation Proj- 
ect for defense workers at the Ford 
bomber plant, just outside Detroit, are 
Home Service projects that deal directly 
with specific problems in areas of ten- 
sion. The Committee is also a con- 


tributor to the Greater Boston Commit- 


tee on Racial Unity, set up here in July. 
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CHURCHES ARE IMPORTANT NOW 


Krenz, N. H. The Community Forum 
of this city was organized by a group 
of laymen and women of the Unitarian 
church. It was their belief that citi- 
zens of Keene would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to hear prominent leaders discuss 
controversial topics of the day. It was 
also their belief that a chance should be 
given to citizens to ask questions of the 
speakers so as to create an understanding 
and awareness of the world in which we 
live. The Forum is a nonsectarian and 
nonprofit organization. Season tickets 
(at $2 apiece) are sold to defray ex- 
penses. Meetings are held in the Keene 
high school auditorium. Speakers for 
the year’s program are: Judge Dorothy 
Kenyon of New York City, November 
9, on “What Is Happening to Our Civil 
Liberties?”; Professor Hans Kohn of 
Smith College, December 7, on “Peace- 
making. 1919 and Now”; Professor 
Michael Karpovich of Harvard, January 
11, on “Russia, Today and Tomorrow”; 
Dr. Tehyi MHsieh, February 8, on 
“China’s Vital Role in World Democ- 
racy”; Dr. Max Lerner of the editorial 
staff of PM, April 4, on “Where Do We 
Go from War?”; subject and speaker for 
March 7, to be announced. 


Straten Isuanp, N. Y. At the Uni- 
tarian church, Rev. Harry Hooper has 
been preaching a series of sermons on 
the general theme, “A Unitarian Looks 
at Religions.” The five topics were 
titled, “What I Like about Jews, Cath- 
olics, Orthodox Protestants, Atheists and 
Christian Scientists.” The first in the 
series called forth an editorial in the 
Staten Island Advance, “Nazi Pattern 
of Hatred,” as well as a report of the 
sermon, headed “Anti-Jewish Propa- 
ganda Scored by Minister.” 


Minneapouis, Minn. The Alliance 
branch in the First Unitarian Society is 
using the question “What Do I Think 
about It?” as the basic motif of the 


year’s program. Discussion groups, 
three in number, have been held for 
eight successive Wednesdays. The 


three questions considered were: “How 
Can the United States Contribute to- 
ward Lasting Peace?” “What Shall We 


Teach Our Children?” and “Personal 
Choices in Working toward Social 
Good.” 


Cievevanp, Ouro. “A People’s Peace,” 
forum discussion series held in Chan- 
ning Hall, First Unitarian Church, 
through the autumn months, featured 
films as illustrative material. The topic 
for the first meeting, “Security for the 
People of the Nation,” was discussed by 
Dr. Henry Miller Busch of Cleveland 
College. The film shown was “Valley 
Town.” The film “World of Plenty” was 
featured at the discussion of “Economic 
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Co-operation among Nations.” Dr. 
George Hunt of Cleveland College was 
lecturer. The question of “Racial and 
Minority Problems” was discussed by 
Miss Grace Meyette from the League 
of Human Rights. The film was “The 
World We Want to Live In.” Finally, 
“World Organization” evening brought 
the film “The League of Nations.” The 
speaker was Dr. Stanton Ling Davis, 
assistant professor of history at the Case 
School of Applied Science. 


Norra Anvover, Mass. The branch 
Alliance in the North Parish celebrated 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11, with a program 
meeting on the subject “The World We 
Want to Live In.” Two films were 
shown: “The Japanese Relocation” and 
“The World We Want to Live In.” The 
Stevens Memorial Library arranged a 
special book exhibit in keeping with the 
subject. 

At the annual Union Thanksgiving 
service, held in St. Paul’s Church for all 
Protestant churches, Rev. Cornelius 
Heyn was preacher. A Community 
Sports program for the children of the 
community will start on Nov. 26 under 
Mr. Heyn’s direction. Group discussion 
meetings are held at the parsonage on 
Wednesday evenings. 


Summit, N. J. Group discussions in 
The Community Church here, which has 
Unitarian affiliation, centered on the 
subject, “The Postwar World We 
Want.” Reference material, suggested 
but not prescribed, was obtainable at the 
church after services or from group 
leaders. It was procured from the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches’ “Just and 
Durable Peace” report, from Foreign 
Policy Association pamphlets and spe- 
cial surveys made by Fortune. The 
emphasis, however, was upon develop- 
ing the opinions of those participating 
and in achieving, as far as possible, a 
more effective common mind. Topics 
for discussion were: “What Kind of 
World Do We Want?” “What Kind 
of World Can We Have?” and “What 
Can We Do about It?” Each group 
reviewed its conclusions in three cate- 
gories— unanimous findings, majority 
findings, minority reports. 


Ann Arsor, Micu. No one among the 
members of the Unitarian church thought 


that it could be possible to have a church 


school of any consequence, when the 
minister, Rev. Edward H. Redman, 
began his efforts toward starting one. 
Yet, in co-operation with the Ann Arbor 
Friends’ Meeting, there is now a thriving 
Sunday school with an enrollment of 
30 children and an average attend- 
ance, after five Sundays, of 21. Nearly 
half of the children are in the nursery 
group, which has three supervisors. 


Older groups range from six to twelve 
years of age. 

How was this gathering of children 
achieved? It can be done in most of our 
churches, for in few places is the visible 
evidence of children in Unitarian families 


’ so slight as it was in Ann Arbor. A Sun- 


day in August was devoted to the sub- 
ject of religious education. After the 
service, a potluck dinner was served, 
with Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, minister 
of the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich., on hand to discuss the, program 
of his church school. With several ref- 
erences to the plans in view in the parish 
letter, little actual promotion was done 


until October 4, when Rev. Ernest W. . 


Kuebler came from Boston to help in 
the formal inauguration of the school on 
that very Sunday. 

“The enthusiasm for the program runs 
high in the community, and the effects 
upon the total life and vitality of the 
church of merely having a Sunday school 
are little short of amazing,” writes Mr. 
Redman. “Church attendance on the 
five Sundays has averaged just twice 
what it had previously. (One of the 30 
children is a little Nisei girl, five years 
old, and she is irresistible!) ” 


PuarnFietp, N. J. Last year many 
Unitarian church schools participated in 
the Christmas project suggested by the 
Division of Education, namely, to send 
toys to American Japanese children in 
relocation centers. Again this season the 
project is under way. In the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Plainfield, the children 
of one of the church school classes have 
borne excellent witness to the methods 
by which the project was handled by 
producing a playlet, with the title, 
“Americans with Japanese Faces.” The 
scene is a park; the cast is made up of 
six lively teen-age youngsters and one 
American Japanese girl; the dialogue is 
natural and spontaneous. Copies are on 
file at Division Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


"Miami, Fra. An _ old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving observance took place in 
the First Unitarian Church on Thanks- 
giving Day. The spirit of olden times 
was caught with reminiscent music, good 
fellowship and the devotional service led 
by Rev. Joseph Barth. The dinner was 
served to a limited number to guarantee 
home atmosphere and the entire celebra- 
tion met with enthusiastic response. 
Reports show that attendance at 
church is the best in the history of the 
group and that the sermons are “super- 
lative.” The Forum is attended by lead- 


ing people in the community. Plans are 


being made for the radio season and 
funds for its support are growing. The 
treasurer has received several war bonds 
to be saved for the building fund. 


| 
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Dorcuesrer, Mass. Christ Church 


and the Barnard Memorial School began 


a Church Mobilization Campaign on 
November 7 which extends to December 
26. The purpose of the campaign is 
stated thus: to strengthen our public 
worship; to enhance our service to the 
community; to increase Christian faith, 
comfort and spiritual direction to the 
seekers after truth, freedom and justice. 
A printed schedule of religious services 
has been distributed, which lists “Bring- 
A-Guest Sunday” and “All-Family Sun- 
day” among others. 
ice the minister, Rev. Carl A. Seaward, 
will preach on “Hope for the New Year.” 


Syracuse, N. Y. May Memorial 
Church, after discovering the needs of 
children in the neighborhood, estab- 
lished a Luncheon Project. Volunteers 
in the church serve this meal to the 
children of working mothers every day. 
From 80 to 100 hours of volunteer time 
are required each week, and about 25 
volunteers. Lunches meet certain gov- 
ernment standards for balanced diet. 
The rationing allotment per child must 
be strictly observed. 7 

The minister of the church, Rev. 
Robert E. Romig, has been named chair- 
man of the Syracuse Price Panel of the 
O.P.A. and member of a city- and coun- 
try-wide committee on Nutrition in 
Industry. 


Kansas City, Mo. The 75th anniver- 
sary celebration featured two important 
events in All Souls’ Unitarian Church. 
The first, held on Nov. 3, was a dinner 
at which Dr. Frederick May Eliot was 
the speaker. His subject was “The Role 
of the Unitarian Church in the Postwar 
World.” Dramatic incidents of three- 
quarters of a century were presented as 
“March of All Souls’ Year in Kansas 
City.” On Sunday, Nov. 7, Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, president of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, was the guest speaker. 
His sermon was titled, “Trends toward 
a New Day.” 

The minister, Rev. R. Lester Mondale, 
recently gave the following prayer: 
“Spirit that was in Jesus and in the great 
souls of the ages: we would be led from 
the frustrations of the attitude of world- 
conquest to the fulfillment of the atti- 
tude of world-service. We would be 
spared the ceaseless tension of the mili- 
tant, the wretched fellowship of the 
hateful and the fearful, the loneliness of 
the adversary. . . . May the consolations, 
the peace, the power, the fellowship of 
helping and serving and building be ours, 
and through us the building of all men.” 


Brockton, Mass. “Starting with the 
concern that the children should have a 
more adequate worship center than the 
large vestry hall, the standing commit- 
tee of Unity Church went around the 
building with a speculative look in its 


At the last serv-— 


New Chapel in Unity Church, Brockton, Mass. 


collective eyes,” writes the minister, Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs. “The one area which 
was really not earning its keep was the 
church office and cloakroom. This was a 
room about 22 feet square. After con- 
sidering the two or three times a year 
when overflow crowds from fairs and 
suppers used it the committee felt that 
the needs of the children outweighed the 
possible financial loss in curtailed space. 

“About this time Mr. William Roger 
Greeley happened to be the speaker at a 
Laymen’s League meeting. During the 
intermission after supper he was asked 
to run his professional eye over the pos- 
sibilities. He did not only this, but with 
contagious enthusiasm conjured up be- 
fore our eyes a real chapel. The next 
day measurements were sent to him and 
within a week he had made a cardboard 
model for exhibition. A parish meeting 
was called and the matter presented. The 
main concern was that something at- 
tractive and permanent be erected—plus 
a natural wonderment as to where the 
money was coming from! However, the 
‘go ahead’ signal was given on faith and 
work started the next day. 

“Within a month, the chapel was ready 
for use—a room 22 x 13 with 10 pews 
capable of seating 35 to 40 children. It 
was finished in white panelling with the 
upper wall and rear of chancel in light 
gray and the furnishings in red. Every- 
one has enjoyed it as it makes a place 
of real beauty in a building where the 
predominant colors are brown. 


“The children are immensely proud 
of their chapel. ‘They now have their 
own standing committee and handle all 
the details of their church. The re- 
sponse from both adults and children 
has made everyone glad to have under- 
taken the project. Small weddings, 
religious services, a junior church, all 
in one compact unit! Truly, as our 
Quaker friends say, we have been 
favored.” 


Arxou, Mass. The First Church (Uni- 
tarian) has observed the dedication of 
a room to be known as the Junior 
Chapel, in which the recently organized 
Junior Church will worship. The cam- 
paign to raise money to pay off the debt 
to the American Unitarian Association 
was completed, and a check for $640 for 
the total amount of indebtedness was 
sent to Boston. The money was raised 
through contribution and frees the 
church from the debt incurred during 
the flood and hurricane. 

The minister, Rev. Leon S. Simonetti, 
was appointed a member of the local 


Price Control Panel of the O.P.A. 


Buatne, Wasu. The Icelandic Free 
Church resumed services on October 10. 
Rev. Alfred Stiernotte, the new minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church of 
Vancouver, B. C., was introduced by 
Rev. Albert Kristjansson, the retiring 
minister. At the social gathering held 
after the service, Mr. Stiernotte experi- 
enced the proverbial hospitality of the 
Icelandic people. Besides one service 
in November, he will conduct two serv- 
ices in December. 

The Sunday School has an enrollment 
of 32 children. Mr. Elias Bredtford, 
who has been superintendent for many 
years, also teaches a high-school class, 
which is now engaged in studying the 
contributions to human welfare of great 
democrats of all countries. The class 
has constructed a globe on which the 
names of these leaders are printed in 
their respective countries. 


The news pages of the Register are 
necessarily based on reports re- 
ceived before the tenth of the 


month. Co-operation of church of- 
ficials in recognizing this deadline 
will be appreciated. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


REV. RANDALL §S. HILTON as- 

sumes his duties as executive secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference on 
January 1, 1944. He is the third former 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Alton, Ill., to hold that position. The 
first was Dr. Wilson M. Backus, who was 
secretary of the Conference from 1904 to 
1908, and the second, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, who was secretary from 1919 to 
1930. Mr. Hilton has been pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Alton 
since 1938. Prior to this he was minister 
of the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) of Castine, Me., and while 
there he served as secretary of the 
Maine Unitarian Association. 
_ Mr. Hilton graduated with the degree 
of A. M. from the University of Chicago 
in 1932, and with the degree of B.D. 
from the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N. Y., in 1934. While 
at Rochester, he served as assistant to 
Dr. David Rhys Williams, minister of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Soci- 
ety there. He comes to the Conference 
well equipped for the challenging posi- 
tion of executive secretary. His train- 
ing and experience in church manage- 
ment, in young people’s work and in the 
field of religious education will be found 
of great practical value to the churches 
of the Conference. His interest in the 
wider social implications of religion, as 
evidenced by his outstanding participa- 
tion in the civic affairs of Alton, puts 
him in line with the best traditions of 
the Conference, where in pulpit and com- 
munity lifé the ministers of our 
churches have been widely known for 
their civic leadership. 

The Western Unitarian Conference, 
organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1852, 
has for nearly a century been held to- 
gether in the bonds of fellowship by the 
spirit of liberty. During the first year 
of the secretaryship of Dr. Reese, the 
revised constitution stated: “The object 
of the Western Unitarian Conference is 
to foster religion through the organiza- 
tion and support of liberal churches 
within the limits of the Conference and 
to transact business pertaining to the 
general interest of the societies connected 
therewith.” Jn addition to his function 
as minister to ministers, the executive 
secretary co-ordinates within the area 
the work of other denominational 
agencies that are national in scope. Mr. 
Hilton has been designated by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association as its Re- 
gional Director, and he will see to it that 
the interests of the Association and of 
other national Unitarian agencies are 
conserved and expanded within the Con- 
ference. From the point of view of Uni- 
tarianism in the Western Conference 
there is no conflict between the auton- 
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Rev. Randall 8. Hilton 


omy of the Conference and the larger 
interests and affiliations of the churches 
that make up the Conference. Indeed, 
regionalism has been native to this 
group of churches.from the earliest days. 
And while the budget of the Conference 
(including the compensation of the 
secretary and headquarters and _ travel 
expenses) is the responsibility of the 
Conference, no attempt is made to 
duplicate the work of the other agencies 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
churches except as it is done in collab- 
oration with the proper department of 
the Association. 

The Conference will give to Randall 
Hilton and his invaluable collaborator, 
Gladys Hilton, a warm welcome and the 
fullest possible co-operation. 


NINETY-NINTH YEAR. The Mead- 
ville Theological School began its 99th 
academic year this autumn with 16 stu- 
dents, half of them old students, the 
other half new. As is natural in war- 
time, this represents a small decline in 
registration. 

At the usual reception to new students 
Dr. Charles Lyttle spoke of the life and 
tradition of the old Meadville in Penn- 
sylvania with which he is the only link 
on the faculty. 

Under the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, of 
which Meadville is a part, 283 students 
are registered for the autumn quarter. 
This is a slight increase over last year, 
due without a doubt to interest in the 
federation. Of these students 163 are 
studying for bachelors’ degrees in divin- 
ity. The remaining 120 are candidates 


for masters’ or doctors’ degrees in the 
Divinity School. Candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree number 101 at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 25 at the 
Divinity School, 21 at the Disciples 


- Divinity House and 16 at Meadville. 


Denominational distribution of the 
whole student body is as follows: Con- 
gregationalist 72; Methodist 45; Disciples 
37; Baptist 36; Presbyterian 27; Uni- 
tarian 18; Lutheran 12; and the remain- 
der scattered. 

New Meadville students are: Alvin 
Cannon of Chicago, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago; Lubor Capek, 
Dartmouth 7°43, son of Dr. Norbert 
Capek of the Unitarian church in Prague, 
Bohemia; David Carson of Dallas, Tex., 
a graduate of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; Orval Clay, a student at the 
Starr King School in Berkeley, Calif., 
spending a year at Meadville; Granville 
Fisher from Miami, Fla., a graduate of 
the College of the University of Chicago; 
Nathaniel Lauriat of Hull, Mass., grad- 
uate of Harvard College, transferred for 
a period from the Harvard Divinity 
School; Wayne Shuttee of Kansas City, 
Mo., a graduate of the University of 
Missouri; and Malcolm Sutherland of 
Washington, D. C., a graduate of Miami 
University. 

Dr. Lyttle, having spent the summer 
quarter teaching in Chicago, is giving no 
courses during the autumn quarter. 
President Snow is sharing the introduc- 
tory work in preaching with Dean 
Charles W. Gilkey. Professor Adams is 
conducting a seminar in religious social- 
ism, and Dr. Beth is teaching psy- 
chology of religion. 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORA- 
TION reports that the Columbus Day 
Rally was most successful. Exactly 195 
Shoalers and friends gathered at the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. The annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Shoals Association, 
presided over by the president, Mr. 
Frank Reynolds, was held, with the 
usual reports. The Fair netted that day 
$203.10—another proof, if further proof 
is needed, of the generous loyalty of the 
Shoals family. 

The president of the Corporation, Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, states: “As of No- 
vember 18, the total amount of the 
Maintenance Fund, from all sources, was 
$2379.33. 
and $3000 is hoped for by January 15, 
1944, before the annual meeting of the 
Corporation. 


“Our faithful caretaker at Star Island, 
Frank Halliday, deserves our kind at- — 
It is hard for him to get suf- 


tention. 
ficient food. Why not teenie him 
at Christmas?” 


The coffers are still open 
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UR fathers “came into the wilder- 

ness” because they differed not in 
creed but in polity. Their creed was 
Calvinistic but their church govern- 
ment was congregational. This dedica- 
tion to the new idea of “independency” 
reflected itself in several ways; most im- 
portant was the covenant, a law by 
which the church was able to exist. In 
a kind of church state their covenant 
was similar to the Mayflower Compact. 
The “covenant of the Lord” permitted 
a liberalism in theology that later greatly 
weakened Calvinist orthodoxy and 
opened the way for the Unitarians. 

The new departure in church govern- 
ment naturally caused the congrega- 
tions to reject the older traditional views 
of clerical orders. The ministry was no 
longer an order but an office in which 
the minister was one of the people, set 
apart as pastor and teacher. 

Still another manifestation of congre- 
gational church government was a 
changed conception of salvation. The 
older pagan idéa of the atonement was 
replaced by a sense of need, and more 
particularly within the framework of the 
“here and now.” Needless to say this 
entire pattern was very largely woven 
into the social and political life of New 
England. It was conducive to the forma- 
tion of independent. industrious, con- 
scientious, capable, creative, God-fearing 
people. 


Changes in New England 


The New England of today is not the 
New England of the Puritans. Its homo- 
geneous social order has become hetero- 
geneous. Our whole manner of life, 
therefore, along with its institutions is 


_ strongly challenged today, challenged as 


to its government, its theology, and its 
liberalism generally. It is of very great 
concern to many of us that this healthy, 
liberal approach to life shall not entirely 
perish from New England, but shall con- 
tinue to make a contribution to our cul- 
tural, social and political values. This 
challenge, naturally enough, affects Uni- 
tarianism most seriously. Some com- 
munities in New England are almost 
completely changed and many others are 
greatly affected. Emphasis and loyal- 
ties are often very different from those 
of the familiar liberal tradition. 

In the presence of these conditions, 
your Executive Secretary for the New 
England area has been called to give 
all of his time to the work of the Uni- 
tarian church and faith in this region. 
Such work is not new to New England; 
for many years New Hampshire has had 


its Minister-at-Large, and Maine its 
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Arthur Schoenfeldt 


Executive Secretary. Rev. Frank O. 


Holmes of Concord, N. H., and Rev. 
of Kennebunk, 
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Rev. Frank E. Smith Reports 


Maine, will continue in these respective 
positions as associates of the New Eng- 
land Executive Secretary. Their work 
will not be lighter—will, indeed, be 
heavier because of the large amount of 
work that requires attention. More re- 
cently Counselors in Southern New 
England have given assistance in this 
work; Their work, too, will be con- 
tinued. All of these, along with the 
personnel at the American Unitarian 
Headquarters, will share the work in 
New England. 

The Executive Secretary of the New 
England Unitarian Council has during 
his first three months in this position 
travelled twenty-nine hundred miles; has 
preached eleven sermons in as many 
churches; has given sixteen workshop, 
chapel, and other talks and addresses; 
has attended nine district conferences; 
one hundred and twenty-three commit- 
tee, parish, individual, and luncheon con- 
ferences; has written one hundred and 
twenty-six letters, memoranda, and re- 
ports; has had fifty-six personal visits 
and chats at his desk with people from 
near and far; has completed three church 
surveys, has partly completed two others, 
and has still two others scheduled; has 
made one extended field trip in Vermont 
and has another scheduled in the state 
of Maine. From these experiences of 
the past three months the following ten- 
tative observations. are made. 


Objective Viewpoint 


The amount of work to be done—in 
assisting ministers and parishes with 
their problems, by serving as a consult- 
ant and lending an objective viewpoint, 
by helping to evaluate a parish and its 


_ Observations of a Regional Secretary 


work through careful study and survey, 
by suggesting programs and _ activities 
and helping to plan them—in these and 
in many other respects is greater and 
will require much more time than was 
first anticipated. Already the Execu- 
tive Secretary has had to decline fifteen 
requests for his time because of earlier 
commitments. 

Although good preaching is still at a 
high premium in our churches, it is quite 
clear that it is not strong enough by 
itself to keep most churches alive and 
active in helpful pursuits. Churches do 
not die as a result of good preaching 
but sometimes die because of nothing 
in addition to it. What is desired, along 
with good preaching and the inspiration 
that comes from it, is the security a 
man feels and receives when he can look 
to his church as a confidential friend at. 
all times but especially in hours of re- 
verses, disappointment, sorrow and uncer- 
tainty. To know that his church is 
standing by and is ever ready to be of 
help is more important than anything 
else. To give people courage, strength 
and a will to face the difficult issues of 
these exacting days is a task great 
enough to require of the church the 
very best it has to give. 


Church Fellowship 


The experiences of these days confirm 
the fact that the church is a fellowship. 
One may worship God alone by the sea, 
or in a deep wood, or among the moun- 
tains (and why not?), but gne cannot 
enjoy the fellowship of worship under 
such conditions. And the fellowship of 
worship is very important. Fellowship 
in several ways is essential to every 
normal person and the church can ill 
afford to neglect it. The service of wor- 
ship with its sermon is not the only im- 
portant part of the church’s work nor is 
it the only place in the church where 
one may have fellowship, but if a church 
does not have a fairly good representa- 
tive attendance, and an interest on the 
part of its people in its various functions 
it becomes ineffective and, in time, dies. 
The church needs more than money; it 
needs desperately the contribution of 
the members themselves—it needs their 
“fortunes,” but it also needs their “lives” 
and their “sacred honor.” A church can- 
not prosper with an absentee member- 
ship. People gravitate toward people. 
They really want fellowship and there- 
fore they go to the church that has it to 
give. 

A final observation is this: the church 
that is institutionally successful within 
itself will as a rule be community- 
minded and helpful, also. “To be alive 
in such an age” should be both the 
slogan and the fact of every church. 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Rev. Wallace W. Robbins 


Rev. Watuace W. Rossins, minister 
of Unity Church of St. Paul, Minn., has 
been a labor mediator for the past six 
years. First, he was chosen by both sides, 
in his capacity of parish minister, to 
mediate local disputes. Governor Stas- 
sen later made him the first member of 
his Labor Panel. Last year the W. L. B. 
selected him as one of the first three 
clergymen in this country to serve on 
this panel. “Modesty aside,” writes Mr. 
Robbins, “I have probably mediated 
more labor disputes than any living or 
dead man in our ministry.” 


Dr. Jonn Haynes Hotmes, minister 
of The Community Church, New York 
City, has just published a new book, 
The Second Christmas and Other Stories 
(Macmillan). The November issue of 
Coronet contains a feature article by Dr. 
Holmes on Community Church and its 
ideals. 


Rev. Ancus p—EMim.ir Cameron, min- 
ister of the Church of the Messiah, Mont- 
real, P. Q., was lecturer on December 
6 for The People’s Forum, the pioneer 
organization in adult. education in 
Canada. His subject was “The Status 
of Religion in Modern Society.” Mr. 
Cameron is also a member of the 
Forum executive council. 


Rey. Dan Huntincton Fenn, Direc- 
tor of the Department of the Ministry 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been secured as assistant to Dr. 
Charles E. Park, minister at the First 
Church in Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Frepertck May E ior is one of 
the signers of the Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant Declaration of World Peace, 
entitled “Pattern for Peace.” 

(For text of the Declaration, see page 
469, “Pattern for Peace.”) 
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Rev. Lesuim T. PENNINGTON, minister 
of The First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
is a trustee of the Church Peace Union. 
At the Union’s “Win-the-War-Win-the- 
Peace Conference” in Detroit, Mich., on 
October 16, he led a round table discus- 
sion on “Religious Co-operation for a 
United World.” Mr. Pennington served 
as chairman of the committee planning 
the Greater Boston Conference (Novem- 


ber 2) of the Christian Mission on World . 


Order, which is being conducted concur- 
rently in leading metropolitan centers 
throughout the nation by the Federal 
Council of Churches. 


Senator Haroxtp B. Burton, member 
of The First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and one of the authors of the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Bill, was prin- 
cipal speaker at the Greater Boston Uni- 
tarian Student Conference, held in the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., on No- 
vember 21. His address was followed 
by three discussion groups: Conditions 
of Peace in Europe; Conditions of Peace 
in the Orient; and Postwar Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations. 


Rev. Rosert B. Day, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was elected to the presidency of 
the local Ministerial Fellowship, to the 
chairmanship of the nominating commit- 
tee for the Council of Social Agencies, 
to membership on the boards of 
the Adequate Housing Committee, the 
Planned Parenthood Association, 
the Social Welfare Committee and the 
Meadville Theological School. Mr. Day 
was one of a group of five individuals to 
be honored by an award for his contribu- 
tion through the Forum to the cultural 
life of Niagara Falls and his champion- 
ship of minority groups. 


Rev. Roserr $. Mmuer has resigned 
as minister of The First Unitarian 
Church of Omaha, Neb., to become a 
chaplain in the U.S. Navy. On Sunday, 
October 25, seven pulpits, in the city of 
Baltimore, Md., were filled by chaplains 
from the U. S. Naval Training Station 
at Bainbridge, Md., while a like number 
of local ministers visited Bainbridge and 
preached sermons to the service men. 
Lt. Miller preached in the First Uni- 
tarian Church. On Saturday night he 
visited the Service Men’s Club operated 
in the parish house and paid high tribute 
to its work. 


Cart. Joun F. Ontinerer, member of 
The First Congregational Society in 
Salem, Mass., was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Crosse The citation 
reads: “For extraordinary achievements 
while participating in aerial flights from 
January, 1943, to March, 1943, as an 
air transport command pilot. He flew 
more than 1,000 hours in pioneering 
flights incidental to the establishment of 
air routes across Africa and the Middle 


East.” 


Ga United | 
Unitarian 


Appeal 


The chart below offers some surprising 
comparisons taken from the latest U. 8. 
Census report. In the top row are 
churches representing in their heights the 
relative annual expenditures per church 
of-six great denominations. You will see 
from this that the average Unitarian 
church in 1936, the date of this latest 
census, spent far more—for all purposes 
—than any of the others. In fact, it led 
all Protestant churches in this average 
of annual expenditures. In the next row 
the drawings show how much, relatively, 
each church gave in 1936 for denomina- 
tional beneyvolences such as pension 
funds, missions, maintenance of head- 
quarters offices—in short, the kinds of 
cause represented by the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal. Note how the Unitarians 
figure here. Actually in 1936 they were 
at the bottom of the list of all major 
religious bodies in this respect. 

Since that date something has hap- 
pened. This something has shown itself 
in a growing sense of association among 
Unitarian churches, and it has expressed 
itself through the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. The church at the foot of the 
chart is the average Unitarian society of 
1943, which gave $303 to the larger works 
of the fellowship in contrast to $130 in 
1936. 


This growth is good. But there is more 
to be done. Is the United Appeal doing 
it in your church? 

F. T. M., Jr. 


* UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL - 


Amends Latest U. S. Census Figures 
Average Annual. Expenditure Per Church (1936) 
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BUT 
Average Gifts. to Denominational Causes 
Per Church (1936) 
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+— THIS IS OUR PRESENT SIZE. 
THE UNITED APPEAL DID IT! 


WILL YOU HELP TO BUILD?’ 
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CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


Pattern for Peace 


The News Letter of the World Al- 
liance -reports the Catholic-Protestant- 
Jewish Declaration on World Peace, 
which links the diverse proposals in a 
wise and practical way and gives con- 
crete expression to the sense of religious 
responsibility for the peace. The prin- 
ciples of World Order thus announced 
are: (1) individuals and nations, states 
and international society are subject to 
the Sovereignty of God and the Moral 
Law; (2) all racial, religious and other 
discriminations must be repudiated in 
recognition of the dignity of the human 
person; (3) the rights of all peoples, 
large and small, must be assured, and 
undeveloped, oppressed and _ colonial 
peoples must be given an opportunity to 
assume political responsibility; (4) all 
ethnic, religious and cultural minorities 
must be given full and equal opportunity 
for economic and educational develop- 
ment; (5) an international institution 
must be organized to develop interna- 
tional law, guarantee the fulfilling of 
international obligations, assure collective 
security by the inspection, limitation 
and control of armaments, by com- 
pulsory adjudication of disputes and en- 
forcement of adequate sanctions; (6) an 
international economic collaboration, 
must be established to assist all states 
in providing an adequate standard of 
living, eliminating all monopoly and priv- 
ilege; (7) measures to insure equilibrium 
within all states must be taken—such 
as the protection of the family, the co- 
operation of all groups and classes, pro- 
viding a chance for self-development, 
and a participation of labor in all deci- 
sions affecting its welfare. (Copies of the 
Declaration may be secured from the 
World Alliance, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y.) 


Inspiring Report from Geneva 


From its headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland, comes the annual report of 
the World Council of Churches—reas- 
suring, not only because of its record, 
but especially for its spirit. Dwelling 
upon the tribulations of the churches, it 
tells us that Christians everywhere “have 
found a new faith” by which the life of 
the churches will increasingly become at 
once “more dangerous and more rele- 
vant.” The danger will be born of the 
tension in the church itself, made in- 
evitable by deep convictions, expressing 
themselves regardless of all convenience 
and opportunism. The relevance will be 
due to more faith in the will and power 
of God and less faith in organization, 


from which will follow the will to obey 


God’s. will in all our human relations. 


_ 


During the year there have been growing 
contacts, in spite of the near impossi- 
bility of travel and communication. 
Study groups have been organized on 
“The Ethical Function of the Church” 
and “The Church and International Or- 
der.” Outstanding services have been 
rendered among prisoners and refugees. 
It is proposed to set up a department 
in the World Council for reconstruction, 
to co-ordinate and initiate efforts among 
national and denominational groups. 


Something New Needed 


Louis Adamic in his bulletin, War and 
Post War (formerly Two-Way Passage) , 
declares: “Something new is needed in 
the world—a working formula of inter- 
dependence, a synthesis of national in- 
terests” within which the larger nations 
will not override and veto the will of the 
smaller nations and peoples. Special 
privilege must end, not only between 
men and groups, but also between na- 
tions. Otherwise this war will lead to 
another and greater war. The democratic 
and humanitarian elements in America 
must organize effectively before the au- 
tumn of 1944; the need is urgent and the 
time is short. 


Churches and Reconstruction 


The churches are already taking steps 
for postwar rehabilitation, associates of 
the World Sunday School Association 
were told; we must begin to plan for 
projects reconstituting such causes as the 
Youth Movement. The Council of 
Churches in England under the leader- 
ship of Rev. M. E. Aubrey has banded 
together to feed the peoples of Europe 
and rebuild their churches and other in- 
stitutions. This giving will not be en- 
tirely in one direction, since the 
Continental churches suffering from oc- 
cupation and war “will have great con- 
tributions to make in the realm of 
spiritual experience.”. The recent meet- 
ing of the British Council of Churches, 
presided over by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, considered postwar condi- 
tions in the family and community, rural 
reconstruction, the training of youth 
leaders and educational reconstruction. 


Activities in Prison Camps 


From the International Christian 
Press and Information Service we learn 
of the manifold activities being carried 
out for prisoners of war in German com- 
pounds. Rev. Joseph Firth, a Methodist 
chaplain, is doing interdenominational 
work, preaching, administering commun- 
ion, teaching courses on the Bible and 
training qualified prisoners as “lay 
preachers.” There is only one Bible, and 


aes 


eed 


in the absence of service books the men 
write their own hymns. Social service 
activities are undertaken beside the 
spiritual program. ‘The cry for Bibles, 
service books and all kinds of literature 
is widespread and insistent. 


Churches and Racial Problems 
Delegates from 16 denominations met 


in the Riverside Church, New York City, 
to consider how the churches can help 
men to live together as members of a 
democracy and a Christian fellowship. 
It was proposed that the moving picture 
companies be urged to attack the prob- 
lem. Representatives from the United 
Press and the Afro-American Press dis- 
cussed what the newspapers could do to 
cope with racial tensions. In Chicago, 
the Episcopal diocese has acquired a 21- 
room mansion on Washington Boulevard 
for work among Negro boys. St. An- 
drew’s parish provided the labor of re- 
conditioning, so that a chapel, recreation 
rooms, offices and rooms for dependents 
waiting for placement in foster homes or 
rehabilitation are provided. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Federation of Churches 
was the first to employ a Negro as a full- 
time member of the staff — Mrs. 
Josephine Kiles, widow of the late Bishop 
L. W. Kiles of the A.M.E. Zion Church. 
In the autumn number of Common 
Ground, John Collier and S. K. Padover 
advocate the founding of an “Institute 
of Ethnic Democracy” to provide a clear- 
inghouse of experience and information, 
a research center and pool for experts, 
and a planning and projects organiza- 
tion to co-ordinate all activities for the 
solution of minorities issues, whether ra- 
rial, religious or cultural. Many Amer- 
ican churches are raising funds for 
Christmas gifts to 45,000 native-born 
Japanese in various relocation camps. 


Churches Attack Delinquency 


In Buffalo, Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish leaders are uniting to eliminate 
indecent literature from newsstands and 
to promote the reading of good, whole- 
some books and periodicals. Rabbi Louis 
Mann of Chicago declared that “there 
are no delinquent children: only delin- 
quent parents and communities.” In 
Seattle, the Council of Churches and the 
Council of Christian Education united to 
launch a city-wide recreational program 
and to raise $75,000 among 189 Protes- 
tant churches. The plan calls for direc- 
tors of afterschool and _ evening 
recreational activities, the cleaning and 
equipping of vacant rooms, the furnish- 
ing of gymnasiums and the organizing 
of clubs open to the youth of all denomi- 
nations. A. Nek. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


General Conference Held; A. U. A. Nominations; Senator 
Burton Nominated for Moderator; Board of Directors Meets 


EBs 


General Conference 


Enjoying the gracious hospitality of 
the minister and congregation of the 
First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
the pro forma General Conference meet- 
ing of the A. U. A. was held in the 
pleasant parish house of the Worcester 
church on Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 17. In the absence of the 
Moderator the president of the Asso- 
ciation was elected chairman. A cre- 
dentials and ballot committee was 
appointed, consisting of Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, chairman, Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise and Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 


Nominations Report 


This committee reported that a total 
of 537 delegates was represented by 
proper credentials attached to the mail 
ballots. Of these, 83 were ministerial 
delegates, 350 lay delegates, and 104 
life members. 

With regard to the ballots cast, the 
committee reported 515 straight ballots, 
15 split ballots and 7 blanks, and the 
chairman declared the following per- 
sons elected: 


CoMMISSION ON PLANNING AND ReE- 
view—Four Years: James Luther Adams, 
Chicago, Ill.; Laurence C. Staples, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Business Committee—Two Years: 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Frank B. Frederick, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Waldo C. Hodgdon, Westwood, Mass.; 
Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J.; 
Edwin H. Wilson, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Program CommirTtEE—Two Years: 
Merrill O. Bates, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; 
Karl W. Deutsch, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Emery M. Foster, Washington, D. C.; 
Waitstill H. Sharp, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; Mrs. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago, 
Ml. 


NoMINATING CoMMITTEE—F our Years: 
Hadley H. Grimm, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rudolph C. Neuendorffer, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Homer T. Waterhouse, Ken- 
nebunk, Me. 


The report on the ballot for confir- 
mation of the nomination of Senator 
Harold H. Burton for Moderator was 
517 for confirmation, 20 blanks, and 
after a formal vote by the meeting the 
chairman declared Senator Burton duly 
nominated. 

There being no other business, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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Senator Burton Nominated 


The nomination of Senator Burton to- 


serve as the fourth Moderator of the 
Association is an event of the greatest 
interest and importance. He will join 
the ranks of a small but very select com- 
pany. Our present Moderator, who 
will serve until Mr. Burton’s election 
at the Annual Meeting in May, is Dr. 


‘Philip C. Nash, President of the Uni- 


versity of Toledo and an outstanding 
authority in the field of international 
relations. Preceding Dr. Nash, Hon. 
Sanford Bates, formerly Director of 
Federal Prisons and at present a mem- 
ber of the Board of Parole of the State 
of New York, and Dr. Aurelia Henry 


Reinhardt, formerly President of Mills ° 


College, California, were successively 
Moderators of the Association. 

Senator Burton is the junior Senator 
from the state of Ohio, and is known 
throughout the country as one of the 
authors of the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill 
Resolution’ which was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the Association at its last 
annual meeting and which has_ un- 
doubtedly played a notable part in crys- 
tallizing public opinion throughout the 
country on behalf of American partic- 
ipation in the responsibilities of the 
postwar world. 

Before his election to the Senate, 
Mr. Burton served as Mayor of Cleve- 
land, where his administration was uni- 
versally recognized as setting a new 
mark for efficiency in a city famous for 
its capable mayors. 

Senator Burton is a member of The 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
where he took an active part in church 
affairs for many years. In Washing- 
ton he is a regular attendant and an 
active contributor at All Souls’ Church, 
retaining his formal membership in the 
Cleveland parish. From the beginning, 
he has been a member of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, and since moving to 
Washington has rendered conspicuous 
service to the work of the Committee 
in establishing right relations with the 
various government departments and of- 
fices. He is a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate and 
has been one of the most active pro- 
ponents of sound international organiza- 
tion for peace. 


Directors’ Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the A. U. A. was held in 
Boston on October 13 with twenty-five 


members of the board and six fegional 


directors present. In addition to the 
customary divisional reports, several 
items of special interest were presented. 


Mr. Hamilton Warren gave a brief re- ~ 


port of progress for Committee B, which 
was received by the Board with enthu- 
siastic interest. The preliminary studies 
are well under way and the committee 
expects to present a more complete re- 
port at the January meeting. It is also 
hoped that Committee A will at that 
time make a preliminary report. 

The Board learned of a request from 
the Congregational Church of Jesus in 
Samoa for membership in the Associa- 
tion, and unanimously voted to accept 
a contribution from this group, thereby 
making it a member of the Associa- 
tion. (A full account concerning this 
new group will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of the Register.) 

The president of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union presented a communica- 
tion from the executive committee of 
the Ministerial Union, the full text of 
which will be found on another page of 
this issue. On motion by Mr. O’Brian, 
and at the request of the president of 
the Association, it was 


VOTED: that the Statement be received 
by the Board and made a part of the minutes 
of this meeting, and that a full discussion 
of the issue involved be made a matter of 


business for the January meeting of the 
Board. 


Acting upon the recommendation of 
the Commission on Planning and Re- 
view, the Directors requested the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to in- 
terest itself in the moral standards and 
life of the country now and as they 
affect the period following the war. 

By unanimous vote upon recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Chureh Maintenance, 
Rev. Everett Moore Baker, of Cleveland, 
was appointed Regional Director for 
the Meadville area, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Rev. Frank 
E. Smith. 


PSALM CONTEST, 1944 


A prize of $100 for a four- or eight- 
line Psalm tune to be awarded in May 


has just been announced by Professor 


Thomas H. Hamilton, director of the 
Monmouth College 
music. The award will be made on the 
basis of the best tune for a version of 
the Eighty-fourth Psalm which is to be 
set for congregational singing. The ver- 
sion to be used is specified. All com- 
posers are eligible for the competition. 
Dr. Daniel Gregory Mason, emeritus 
professor of music at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the judge. Manuscripts must be 


mailed to Professor Hamilton at Mon- 


: 


mouth College by March 1, 1944. 


conservatory of 


: 
—- 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


IN TRIBUTE TO DR. PIERCE 


On Sunday, October 10, the beloved 
minister of All Souls’ Church, Washing- 
ton, preached his last sermon, based upon 
a familiar quatrain by William Watson— 


“When whelmed are altar, priest, and 
creed; 

When all the faiths are passed; 

Perhaps, from darkening incense freed, 

God may emerge at last.” 


It was an unpremeditated but wholly 
characteristic farewell—the product of 
ripe scholarship and wisdom, winged 
with the insight of the lover of poetry. 
warm with the friendly imagination of 
the lover of humankind. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, he was to have preached the 
second of the series of sermons, this one 
based upon the lines of Emily Dickin- 
son— 


“T never spoke with God, 

- Nor visited im heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.” 


Although the familiar figure was not 
in the pulpit, the message of bold faith 
that he had planned to give was in 
everyone’s mind and heart; an ancient 
word of Scripture was fulfilled in our 
ears, and we all recognized that “he, be- 
ing dead, yet speaketh.” 

His last sermon was the first of a new 
series. There could not be a more fitting 
climax to a great career. 

Ulysses Grant Baker Pierce was born 


in Providence, R. I., July 17, 1866. He 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry 
in 1891, and served our churches in 
Pomona, Calif., and Ithaca, N. Y., be- 
fore his call to the Washington Church 
in 1901. From 1909 to 1913, he served 
as chaplain of the Senate. At the time 
of his death he was president of the 
Board of Visitors of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, secretary of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, and a trustee of Gal- 
laudet College, and Howard University. 
For many years he was one of the most 
influential leaders in the Unitarian de- 
nomination, especially in the field of in- 
ternational relations. Heserved fourterms 
as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and preached the Anniversary Sermon in 
1916. Not least among his contributions 
to the cause of liberal religion was his 
enthusiastic and contagious interest in 
the Unitarian House of Chautauqua. 
Those who heard his sermon there last 
summer, on the place of beauty in reli- 
gion, will long cherish the memory. 

Dr. Pierce represented in its noblest 
form the classical tradition of our Uni- 
tarian pulpit. In an editorial published 
two days after his death, in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, a writer who must 
have known him well said: “Learning 
meant more to him than it did to the 
generality of his contemporaries. Great 
books appealed to him with a particular 
magnetism. He loved the art of words 
very much as he loved the science of 
demonstrable truth. As he grew in capac- 


ity of thought, he also developed a mar- 
vellous human sympathy. No other 
teacher of his generation surpassed him 
in the tolerance and charity of his judg- 
ment. He was a liberal Christian in the 
perfect meaning of that phrase.” 

Perhaps more people throughout the 
English-speaking world will testify to 
their gratitude to him for The Soul of 
the Bible than for any other reason; but 
a smaller company will feel an even 
deeper sense of gratitude for The Creed 
of Epictetus. Both volumes, small in 
size but great in power, demonstrate 
alike his delicacy of perception, his skill 
as a literary craftsman, and his unsur- 
passed knowledge of the needs of the 
human heart. : 


MINISTERIAL. UNION 


We, the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
cognizant that the issue of Freedom of Belief 
has been injected into the selection of a new 
President for Meadville Theological School, 
while not supporting the candidacy of any 
individual, hereby affirm our conviction that 
a man’s theological belief in no way should 
disqualify him for any position of honor or 
responsibility in the Unitarian movement. To 
hold in unity of spirit a diversity of convic- 
tions is a cardinal principle of the Unitarian 
movement. Any person being considered for 
any position of leadership should be judged 
solely on his merits, ability and capacity to 
fill such position of leadership irrespective of 
his theological position. We deplore any at- 
tempt within the Unitarian movement to 
‘disqualify a man for any office solely or 
primarily on the grounds of his convictions. 

- We urge the members of the Union to stand 
for Freedom of Religious Conviction at all 
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No one in his senses 
has ever claimed that 
Jews are perfect—any 
morethan Yankees 
are, or Englishmen, or 
Eskimos. But even if 
Jews were all that 
anti-Semites say they are, it seems to me 
that it is just about the meanest thing in 
the world to spread ill will against them 
at a time when millions of them—liter- 
ally millions—are being murdered by the 
foulest tyranny that ever polluted the 
world of man. An American who kicks 
a man when he is down is not quite an 
American. Let me say that first. 

And then let me ask, where is the 
common sense of it? If anti-Semitism 
can be spread through America, Hitler 
will have won his war whether Germany 
is defeated or not. For anti-Semitism is 
the forerunner of Fascism. Once organ- 
ized and successful, it corrupts the entire 
nation. Where is the common sense of 
that? I ask it even on the basis of there 
being a case against the Jews. 

But as a matter of fact, the Jewish 
people have been subjected to the most 
cruel misrepresentation of any people on 
earth. Like other people, they have sins. 
Like other people, they have ambitions. 
Like other people, they sometimes have 
a foolish pride. Having been too much 
excluded, they have retaliated by becom- 
ing too exclusive. This is the kind of 
thing that, in one way or another, is 
found in every social group, particularly 
when under pressure. But these are not 
the things that are being said. Even 
today, it is whispered that Jews are 
evaders of military service. That is far 
from true. The proportion of Jews in 
_ military service is highly creditable. Just 
as it was in the last war. In 1917, the 
percentage of Jews in the total popula- 
tion of the United States was 3.27. The 
percentage of Jews in the armed forces 
as compared with all other was 5.73— 
that is to say, about two-thirds more 
than the average. Three Jews received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor—the 
decoration most difficult to obtain. 
Over one thousand received other deco- 
rations and citations. And as to Jews 
avoiding combat duty, this is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that there were over 
thirteen thousand Jewish casualties. One 
might continue with similar figures. 

Yet these campaigns of misrepresenta- 
tion go on. Let me speak plainly. I am 
not saying anything this morning about 
liking Jews, or admiring them, or loving 
them. Not because there is nothing to 
be said on that subject, but because I 
am deliberately limiting myself to what 
it seems to me must stand beyond 
debate. Not only is it not common sense 
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to engage in anti-Semitism—and obvious 
treason to religious principles. At the 
present time, it is low-down behavior of 
the most contemptible sort. When I 
was a boy in an English school, anybody 
who engaged in that sort of thing had 
his head plunged into cold water and 
kept there until he learned to be a sports- 
man. I think it might work equally well 
with certain American grownups. Anti- 
Semitic rumor-mongering is not only not 
common sense; it is not civilized. It 
would be beneath the scorn of a decent 
barbarian. If it were not so pathetically 
true, it would seem to me incredible that 
in a world that has heard the cry of 
agony and helplessness of four million 
Jews who have been massacred, men, 
women and little children, there can 
remain a single American who can hold 
up his head and still whisper the poison- 
ous lies of anti-Semitism. The crowning 
infamy of all is when they do it in the 
name of Christianity, oblivious not only 
of the fact that Christianity is a religion 
of love, but that Jesus himself both lived 
and died a Jew. 


A. Powreti Daviss 
Summit, New Jersey 


The Pickwick Papers had been a huge 
success. Charles Dickens at twenty-four 
was rich and famous. How kind fortune 
had been to him who at ten “had felt 
my early hopes of growing up to be a 
learned and distinguished man crushed 
in my breast”! 

Ahead of him was that trip to Amer- 
ica; “How can I give you the faintest 
notion of my reception here?” Then 
Dame Fortune turned her back. Dickens’ 
American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit 
fell far below expectations. His luxuri- 
ous scale of living, made possible by the 
royalties from Pickwick Papers, could 
not be sustained on those from his latest 
books. His debts mounted and mounted. 
Here was a real crisis. What could he 
do? 

It was November, 1843.: Soon he was 
to leave England, but before going he 
would make one more attempt to get 
back on his financial feet. An inspira- 
tion came. Feverishly he wrote, almost 
against time. In December he laid down 
his pen and there it was—the Christmas 


Carol. Financially it aided him but 
little, yet it was an instantaneous 
success. 


Could he possibly have imagined that 
100 years later his Christmas Carol 
would still be read with enormous 
delight? Could he possibly have im- 
agined that in 1943 the conversion of 
Scrooge would still strike a responsive 


chord in the hearts of people in his 
beloved England as well as in this land 
of America, whose lack of culture so 
irked him? We can not answer these 
questions. This we do know: the passage 
of a century has served only to kindle 
enthusiasm for the story of Tiny Tim, 
the Cratchits, and old Scrooge. 

As I think of the Christmas Carol, I 
wonder if it would have been possible 
other than in a free country. Could 
Dickens, living under a dictator, have 
shown such a keen sense of humor; 
would his imagination, harassed by dic- 
tatorial practices, have ranged so freely; 
would the Christmas Carol ever have 
been born under the lash of a tyrant? 

It is easy to see in this book, whose 
centenary we celebrate this month, a 
symbol of freedom, of hope and of light. 
It is easy to see in it a symbol of 
democracy, as well as the symbol of the 
possibilities inherent in the human heart. 

CuapBourNE A. SPRING 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


Although there is room for pride in the 
scientific and material advances of man 
in this age, in spite of a world at war, 
the problem of illness is still a crushing 
burden providing often almost insoluble 
problems. Here, in Auckland, even al- 
lowing for the exigencies of wartime con- 
ditions, hospitals ever yet more vast and 
numerous are either under construction 
or at least contemplated. The experience 
of ages causes us to thank God for the 
skill of the surgeon, the tender and effi- 
cient ministrations of the vast army of 
nurses; the self-sacrificing spirit of self- 
less devotion shown by a countless host 
who in scientific laboratories, in hospital 
wards, in workshops in quiet unknown 
byways of research, are slowly but surely 
waging the almost never-ending’ fight 
against disease and death. In no previous 
time has the fight been so intensified, the 
sacrifications of the crusade so vast. For 
all this we may well be thankful, ever 
remembering that the mind which keeps 
open in religious issues is also ever awake 
to progress in any sphere where the well- 
being of man is concerned. As church 
folk, perhaps not many are called to the 
higher branches of the healing art, but in 
the world as it is, all have a part to play. 
The Unitarian faith is a call to excellence 
in every part of human life. There is a 
sickness in the soul of man, sometimes 
producing even devastating physical con- 
sequences. Let us see to it that our lives, 
wherever they may be cast in this gener- 
ation, are of such quality that the light 
of our faith burns steadily within us, 
reflecting a glow which joins the stream 
of healing warmth which in every age 
links men of the highest idealism and 
faith together reflecting, as in a mirror, 
the glory of the Lord! j 

K. Tuomas — 
Unitarian Church 
Auckland, New Zealand , 
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BOSTON MEETING LAUNCHES APPEAL 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the Lay- 
men’s League, held under the auspices 
of the New England Committee at 
League Headquarters on Saturday, 
October 30, officially opened the third 
campaign of the United Unitarian 
Appeal. 

In the early afternoon, an Open House 


_ at the League rooms with a fire blazing 


on the hearth preceded the formal 
activities. During this pre-program 
period, the office staff held a “clinic” for 
chapters needing professional attention, 
and demonstrated the various resources 
available to member groups to help them 
meet their organizational problems. 
Such printed aids as speakers’ lists, 
membership application cards, dues bills. 
leaflets about the League, and copies of 
the Bulletin were on display. Also ex- 
hibited were the new materials of the 
United Unitarian Appeal, including the 
“red” turnover, the revision of the “blue” 
turnover, the “Suggestions for Campaign 
Workers,” the “Onward and Upward” 
folders, and other printed helps. As a 
side show, colored motion pictures were 
shown of the work at Unitarian Head- 
quarters. 

The main address of the afternoon 
marked the official opening of the Ap- 
peal. Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., of 
Needham, Massachusetts, spoke straight 
from the shoulder on “Laymen and the 
Future of Unitarianism.” At the supper 
table, Chairman Wallace M. McNaught 
of the New England Committee presided, 
and introduced President William Roger 
Greeley as toastmaster, who called in 
turn on Lt. Edward P. Furber, former 
President; H. Weston Howe, former 
Executive Secretary; and Frank B. 
Frederick, former Chairman of the New 
England Committee. 

At the evening session Herbert Black, 
Foreign News Editor of the Boston 
Evening Globe and a member of the 
League’s Winchester, Massachusetts. 
Chapter spoke on “Behind the War 
Headlines.” 


GESNER SOUNDS KEYNOTE 


Because Mr. Gesner sounded a key- 
note both for the United Appeal and for 
the Laymen’s League season, we repro- 
duce below his closing remarks: 

“Demand of your ministers and your 


_* denominational officials that they serve 


r 


a 
a 
.: 
ob 


the churches. If they want occasionally 


__ to deal with the great things in the world, 


all right. We are all needed to deal with 
these, but don’t let them forget their 
primary duty, which is the individual 
religious leadership of the people and 
the spiritual directing of their lives. 

“And please get tough with this; 
accept nothing but the highest type of 
leader as your minister. Perhaps you 
think you can’t afford it. You have only 
a little church. If you can’t afford the 
finest leadership in this, the foundation 
for your whole life, then you can’t afford 
to have any leadership. Carry your 
church in your home. 


LEADERS MUST BE PAID 


“Pay your man what you will pay 
your painter, your electrician, your car- 
penter. And I know of very few churches 
which, if they faced this fact realistically, 
couldn’t pay a minister a living salary, 
if they wanted to. 

“T am not asking for enormous salaries. 
I think any man is a fool who would go 
into the ministry to seek money, and he 
has no place in the ministry if that is his 
idea. But he must be paid a decent 
living. 

“Tf you really were tough about this, 
and demanded nothing but the best in 
religious leadership, you would get it. 

“And don’t forget, don’t overwork a 
minister if you want real leadership. A 
tired minister isn’t worth any more than 


Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr. 


a tired businessman or lawyer. Don’t 
bedevil him with all sorts of odd jobs. 
If he needs secretarial help, get it for 
him. You wouldn’t expect your business 
associates and managers to waste their 
lime playing office boy. They are too 
valuable. 

“Well, when you get a good minister, 
his time will be too valuable to fold 
calendars, to run church socials, to check 
mailing lists, to take care of the bulletin 
boards and notices—to do the million and 
one things that they expect of a minister, 
in addition to organizing all sorts of 
groups and activities, preaching sermons, 
being well read, calling, marrying, and 
burying. 


LAYMEN MUST 
BUILD THE CHURCHES 


“Look for outstanding young men— 
in your communities and in your own 
homes to take on this leadership. 

“And in time you will get good min- 
isters and good leaders. And when you 
get them, work with them. Don’t expect 
a man, however good he may be, to come 
into a new community and build a 
church. You have got to do the building. 
Forget our traditional attitude. of toler- 
ance and refusal to think that we have 
any right to talk about and to sell our 
churches to our friends and acquaint- 
ances. That is the way that churches 
will be built and the only way. 

“Now when it comes to money, you 
are it! But we must have it, just as we 
must have money to win this war. And 
you are paying that. So we must have 
money to give an acceptable religion to 
the people in the democratic world to 
come. 

“We must have money to let the world 
know what we are and what we have to 
offer. We must have money to build 
churches. We must have money and 
more money. And if you want a real 
investment as far as the future of man is 
concerned—this is the best one that you 
can make. 

“That is the job before you. It is a 
great work. The world is asking for it. 
Millions upon millions will join us, if we 
can give them what we have to offer in 
religious thinking in a way that they can 
understand, by leaders who are leaders. 

“L really believe that I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that the world is in 
your hands. Its future depends upon 
you. Do you accept the challenge?” 
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To the Register: 


I am enclosing a copy of a statement 
which was passed unanimously at the 
meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union in Boston on October 12. (See 
page 471.) I hope that you will publish 
this statement together with this letter. 

By making this pronouncement the 
Executive Committee of the Ministerial 
Union has frankly and honestly recog- 
nized the fact that the issue of religious 
freedom is now involved in the business 
of selecting someone to occupy one of 
the most important positions in our Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. At the same time 
the Executive Committee of the Union 
did not attempt to place the blame. It 
has, however, issued a forthright and une- 
quivocal statement which makes its stand 
upon this matter perfectly clear, and 
which advises anyone and everyone that 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union through 
its officers is unalterably opposed to any 
infringement of our traditional Unitarian 
doctrine and practice of religious free- 
dom. 

This is by no means the first time this 
issue has risen among us. Within our 
memory aspirants for the highest office 
of honor and responsibility in our Uni- 
tarian Fellowship have had to answer 
the charge of disqualification upon the 
grounds of their religious convictions. It 
is, perhaps, not the last time this issue 
will be raised. For these reasons the 
Executive Committee of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union has spoken now .and 
has gone on record that its position may 
be perfectly clear respecting both the 
present and the future. 

Detos W. O’Brian 
President, Unitarian Ministerial Union 
_ Wilmington, Delaware 


To the Register: 

I was much interested in that remark- 
able article in the October number of 
the Register, “Rediscovering the King- 
dom Within,’ by Rev. Alexander 
Winston, in which he told of a study of 
pastoral care by ministers at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 

I wonder if such a ministerial intern- 
ship could not be made available to Uni- 
tarian students in the ministry, be they 
at Harvard or Meadville, before their 
graduation. The young minister is quite 
likely to be faced with serious illness and 
profound suffering on the part of some 
of his parishioners, and when he is con- 
fronted with these deep human realities 
he wonders how best he can help—if at 
all. I feel strongly that such a theo- 
logical internship would do much for 
students in the ministry. There is 
nothing like confrontation with suffering 
to make us realize that the truths of 
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religion are love, humility and com- 


passion—and not the ability to become 
young, tempestuous Byronic heroes 
shouting “demonization” and all the 
diabolical terminology of theology. 

Such insight into the problems and 
sufferings of humanity has already been 
afforded by the scholarships available at 
Meadville for a summer at the Graduate 
School of Applied Religion m Cincinnati. 
All those Unitarian ministers who were 
fortunate enough to be awarded this 
scholarship will never forget the experi- 
ence they gained. Why not investigate 
the possibility of similar scholarships for 
the purpose so well described by Mr. 
Winston? 

ALFRED STIERNOTTE 

Vancouver, British Columbia 


To the Register: 


I must hasten to correct an inadver- 
tent mistake which credited me with 
having written that very excellent prayer, 
“Those Who Battle for Our Cause.” 
Some months ago I printed the prayer 
in my church calendar with a note saying 
that I had reprinted it from the calendar 


of the First Parish in Milton. The — 
editor of a church calendar of another | 
of our churches picked it up from mine, 
overlooking my note, and attributed it to 
me. I wrote at once correcting the 
mistake, and sent a note of explanation 
and apology to the author. 

May the transmission of this inad- 
vertent mistake throughout our fellow- 
ship around the entire world be a lesson 
to all church calendar editors. 

As you may have guessed by now, the 
prayer was at least given its final 
excellence and present form by the spirit 
and hand of Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


Lesuiz T. PENNINGTON 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


x 


To the Register: 

Is the Episcopal Church getting ahead 
of us in its social philosophy? Witness 
the recent action of the House of Bishops 
meeting at Cleveland: a pastoral letter 
was issued designating “class distinctions, 
racial discriminations, a separatist’s 
policy of isolation, and concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few as among 


- the world’s corporate sins.” 


Have the delegates to the A.U.A. at an 
annual meeting ever made so forthright 
a pronouncement? 

Eucene R. Surpren 


Winter Park, Florida 


WORSHIP 


wen 


JOSEPH N. ASHTON 


Here is sound advice for ministers, organists, music 
committees and choir directors. 
“MUSIC IN WORSHIP” is the fruit of the author’s long and rich experience 


as a teacher of the history of music and as a practical organist. 
historical foundation he has formulated sound principles for the employment 
of music in churches with various forms of worship. Here is sound advice for 
ministers, organists, music committees and choir directors, all of whom can profit 
greatly by a careful study of this wise and useful book.”—Henry Wilder Foote, 
Author of Three Centuries of American Hymnody and Editor of Hymns of the 


Spirit 


School of Religion 


The author was formerly Professor of Musical History and Theory 
at Brown University and Lecturer in Music at Wellesley College. 


232 pages $2.00. 
papas! “THE PILGRIM PRESS) < cua: a 


Now Ready 


WORSHIP 


“The style is clear, straight-forward and interesting. 
It is a masterpiece of writing as well as an illuminating 
volume on the great topic of church music, which 
includes the congregation, the choir, the organ, and 
the director.”—Lee S. McCollester, Tufts College 


Second Printing 


MUSIC 
IN 


By Joseph N. Ashton 


On a secure 


Chicago 8,1. 


Local and Suburban 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, ¥Fxecutive Secretary 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


* 
The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
— Ee 


a ee 
-Pleasantries 

Birthdays and anniversaries were the 
topic at a gathering of Episcopal clergy 
when Bishop Manning of New York told 
one on himself. This year, on his seventy- 
seventh birthday, forty-five boys of the 
choir school sent him a scroll of con- 
gratulations which ended with the ex- 
pression of hope that “your next birth- 
day anniversary may be in a happier 
world.” 


—Boston Globe 


One of the employees of the American 
Unitarian Association applied for a sup- 
plementary gasoline ration, and was in- 
formed by the local ration board: “Your 
business is not preferred.” 


Man Power Shortage 


From a Unitarian church calendar: 

“The mop, rake and duster club will 
meet every Saturday at one o’clock at 
the parish hall.” 


A carpenter sent to carry out some 
repairs entered the apartment of the 
lady of the house with his apprentice, 
and began to work. 

“Mary,” the mistress said to her maid, 
“see that my jewel case is locked up at 
once!” 

The carpenter understood. He re- 
moved his watch and chain from his vest 
in a significant manner and handed them 
to his apprentice. 

“John,” he said, “take these back to 
the shop. It seems that this house isn’t 
safe.” 

—Epworth Herald 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 106 years of service 1943 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST: 23R0 STREET,.NEW YORK, N. Y- 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE MISSING LINKS 


A 
A 


1941-42 1942-43 


EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 1000 MEMBERS 


ees 


These look like pieces of chain. Actually 
they are men, standing one on another. 


Can we add another link this year? 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Unitarian visitors to Miami Beach 


KILGEN CLUB HOTEL 


7800 ABBOTT AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Rates mailed upon request 


Classified Advertising 


CHOIR AND PULPIT ROBES made to order. 
Slightly used choir gowns from $3.00. Lindner, 
153-CC West 33rd Street, New York 1. 


Your church can raise more money: “*25 PRAC- 
TICAL PLANS FOR CHURCH FINANCE” 
tells how. - Send 25c for your copy today. Jay 
Richard Wagner, Superintendent, 2318 Maple 


Ave., Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a, m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m._ Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 


CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. - Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m. 
Gannett Club, 5:45 p. m. Chapel Candlelight Ser- 
vice, 7:45 p. m. Christmas Services: Sun. Dec. 
19, 11 a. m., Dr. Eliot will preach. Gannett 
Club Christmas program, 5:45 p. m. Dec. 24, 
Christmas Eve Carol Service, 7:45 p. m. Sun. 
Dec. 26, Church School Christmas and Candle- 
lighting Service, 9:30 a. m. A cordial welcome 
to all. 

KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 


D. D,. Minister. Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Week 
Day Services, 12 m.; Mon., Organ Recital; Tues.- 
Fri., Worship with Sermon. Christmas Eve 
Candlelight Carol Service, 10:30 p.m. Christmas 
Day Service, 11 a. m. All Are Welcome. 
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A Pleasure te Give and to Receive 


STANDING UP TO LIFE 
By WALTON E. CoLe $1.00 


“An excellent and helpful book... . 
It will do much to lighten the burdens 
of many people.’ — Wendell Willkie 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by RoBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 
These two volumes contain well over 
600 pages each, filled with comfort 
and inspiration—material for mental 
and moral digestion. 


Viols. I and II, $3.00 Boxed set, $5.00 


AMERICAN DESTINY 
By A. PowELL Davies $1.00 


A book every American should read. 
A new and thrilling interpretation of 
America’s role in the life of nations. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 
By Utysses G. B. PIERCE $1.50 
Readings of profound beauty by a man 
who devoted years to assembling and 
relating passages best fitted for every- 
day use. 


MARTIN AND JUDY 
Volumes I, II, and III. Each, $1.50 


By Verna HILts, and Sopuia L. FauHs 
Martin and Judy are real to the children 
who read these stories, and the color- 
ful illustrations lend charm to each 
volume. 


A BRAND NEW BABY 
By MarGareT A. STANGER $1.75 


Told by an expert in the field of child 
study, here are fine stories for children 
awaiting the arrival of a new brother 
or sister. Illustrated. 


GROWING BIGGER 


By MANWELL and FAaus $1.75 


For normally curious 6 to 8 year olds, 
written by two experts in child psy- 
chology. With delightful illustrations. 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS 


By FisHER and CLEGHORN $2.00 
Sixteen charmingly illustrated stories 
for adolescents, full of humor and 
insight. 


Give Beacou Press Bech, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


..».. and it’s a 
big event when 
46,000 COPIES 
of the Lenten 
Manual are sold 
before the first 


printing is off the 
press ! 


DISCIPLINES 
OF FREEDOW 


By 
Leslie T. Pennington 
Minister 
The First Parish 
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__in Cambridge, Mass. _ 
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BY LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
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a book 
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